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YALTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


T is unfortunate—for France—that France should have decided 

not to associate herself with the invitations being sent out for the 
San Francisco Conference of the United Nations in April. The 
hope was that the invitations would go out in the name of the five 
Greater Allied Powers, but France prefers not to be included, at 
present, in that category. No one can doubt that the decision is 
misguided. France is in an abnormally, and intelligibly, sensitive 
state. She has regained her metropolitan territory, she has estab- 
lished a reasonably effective administration in the face of great 
difficulties, and she is naturally enough extremely sensitive about 
any real or apparent differentiation between herself and the other 
Allied Great Powers. One differentiation arose from the fact that 
the so-called “ Big Three” decided to continue at Yalta, in the same 
form—that is to say, without France—the discussions in which they 
had previously engaged at Moscow and Teheran. It appears to be 
because the discussions at San Francisco are to be based on Yalta 
decisions as well as Dumbarton Oaks decisions that France feels 
she must go to San Francisco merely as an invited, not as an inviting, 
Power. It is for her to decide. But she is obviously, by deciding 
as she has, accentuating the very differentiation she complains of. 
Once she had taken her place on the same footing with Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia and China in an approach to the rest of 
the United Nations, no question of her status could ever be raised 
again. To achieve that would seem to be worth some sacrifice. 

Only in one event could France’s attitude towards San Francisco 
be justified—if it were assumed that the sponsors of the invitation 
were by the act of their sponsorship debarred from proposing or 
supporting any amendment to the plan of voting on the Security 
Council agreed on at Yalta and this week made public for the first 
time. This does not seem to be the case ; Mr. Archibald MacLeish, 
United States Assistant Secretary of State, declared last week that 
the Secretary of State wanted the proposals before the San Francisco 
Conference “submitted to full and critical study and discussion.” 
That France should consider the Yalta plan unsatisfactory is intelli- 
gible enough. No one can well say anything better for it than that 
it is the best that can be obtained in the circumstances. It is frankly 
a compromise between the Russian thesis that any Great Power 
shall be able to veto the invocation of sanctions against itself, and 
the view of those who hold that that princiole puts Great Powers 
above the law, and would have enabled Japan in 1931, or Italy in 
1935, to veto effective action by the League in defence of the State 
marked down for aggression. It is true that the League proved 
powerless to take effective action in those instances, but the 
whole case for the new organisation is that it will be armed 


with precisely the power that the old League of Nations lacked. 
It is a good feature of the Yalta*plan that in the early stages of 
the discussion of a dispute by the Security Council the actual 
disputants, whether Great Powers or small, shall have no voice. 
But the essential provision is that action by the Council, 
i.c., the application of economic or military sanctions, can only 
be approved by a majority of at least seven out of the eleven 
members of the Security Council, and that the majority must 
include all the five Permanent Members of the *Council, i.e., 
all the five Great Powers. In other words, the dissent of a single 
Great Power would paralyse action by the Council. No one can 
pretend that this is a good solution, but two facts: need to be remem- 
bered. When there is a direct difference of opinion between indi- 
viduals or nations, someofie must give way completely or there must 
be compromise. Here there is compromise, and although it appears 
to be a compromise very much in Russia’s favour, Russia conceivably 
may not think so. The other fact is that even San Francisco 
decisions will not represent immutable finality. The constitution 
of the new organisation will be open to subsequent amendment, and 
the growth of international confidence may open the way to 
amendment in this respect as in others. 


The Act of Chapultepec 


The necessity of proceeding as soon as possible to the settlement 
of the questions that will come up for settlement at San Francisco 
is emphasised by the agreements reached, or on the point of being 
finally reached, at the inter-American Conference at Mexico City. 
The accords achieved, particularly those embodied in the so-called 
Act of Chapultepec, which is in effect a water-tight non-aggression 
and mutual-aid pact binding all the American States represented at 
the Conference (whether the aggression comes from inside America 
or from outside), are admirable in themselves. They reaffirm the 
Monroe Doctrine, give it what is now commonly called “teeth,” 
extend it considerably and convert it from a unilateral declaration into 
a multilateral agreement. But they do not, as drafted, fit in with 
the Dumbarton Oaks decision that no enforcement action is to be 
taken except on the initiative of the Security Council—which is not 
a regional but a universal organ—and the voting compromise adopted 
at Yalta would leave it open for any non-American Great Power to 
veto action on which the American Powers were all agreed. It is 
true that the Act of Chapultepec applies in the first instance to the 
war-period, but it is intended to make its provisions permanent. 
There is, no doubt, no conflict here that cannot easily be reconciled, 
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and it would, as suggested above, be a great mistake to assume that 
the function of the San Francisco Conference is simply to reaffirm 
the decisions taken five months ago at Dumbarton Oaks. In the 
full discussions at San Francisco new frameworks may be designed 
to enable valuable regional] agreements to operate without conflict 
with the universal principles on which the international organisation 
as a whole must rest. 


Wisdom from the Church 


In addressing the Anglo-Polish Catholic Association in London 
on Monday, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
Dr. Bernard Griffin, remarked that he was not a politician. That, 
if it is so, did not prevent him from making one of the most states- 
manlike utterances that have fallen from anyone’s lips in recent 
weeks on the Polish question. Expressing deep sympathy with 
Poland, and deep regret, as an Englishman, over the Yalta decisions, 
Dr. Griffin none the less pointed out with wise and just emphasis 
that a breach between the Anglo-Saxon Allies and Russia at this 
juncture would mean that all the sacrifices of the last five years 
would go for nothing. Leaving aside the question of frontiers on 
the ground that “he was no politician.” the Archbishop insisted 
most rightly that the real question was whether the Poles, within 
their restricted territory (though it is necessary to remember that 
the new Poland may consist of little less territory, and of much more 
valuable territory, than the old), would be genuinely free to elect 
the Government they desired. So far Dr. Griffin was speaking as 
any level-headed friend of Poland might have spoken. But he could 
not forget that he was a Christian leader, and there was not only 
wise statesmanship, but Christian statesmanship, in the appeal to 
the Poles not to think of Russia and act towards her as people con- 
vinced that her intentions must be of the worst. Not concealing his 
own view of Russia’s claims and her refusal to compromise, he 
added: “I appeal to you in the name of your great Christian tradi- 
tions to give the Soviet Union a chance to redeem itself.” These 
are notable words. Russians are not likely to admit that they need 
redemption, but, whether on the lower ground of expediency or the 
higher ground of Christian principle, the Poles will do well to pay 
heed to the chief spokesman in England of the Church to which so 
many of them belong. They have suffered much, and regarding 
many of their sufferings they have maintained a prudent silence. 
But there could be no worse way to serve their cause at this moment 
than to proclaim their disbelief in Russia’s good faith and their 
conviction that their country will be no more than an appanage of 
Russia. In the assumption that Russia means what she says 
lies the best hope of holding Russia to her promises. 


Air Mastery 

Sir Archibald Sinclair reminded the House of Commons on 
Tuesday that it was in 1941 that the Cabinet determined to launch 
the offensive against Germany which has enabled Bomber Command 
to shatter her war industries and destroy her aircraft while they were 
still under construction, and to establish that air mastery without 
which, he pointed out, Normandy could not have been successfully 
invaded. It was a fateful decision, for it meant that we were to 
devote a huge proportion of our productive capacity and also of our 
man-power to our air services, and in consequence, of course, a 
lesser proportion to the Army. From that time to this our bombers, 
growing in numbers, in size and in efficiency, have waged ceaseless 
war on the source of German power, and in so doing have rendered 
services to Russia no less than to ourselves, and have forced Ger- 
many to turn over her aircraft production more and more to the 
output of fighters, with which she hoped to defend her cities. But 
the fighters, too, were attacked at the source, in the factories which 
produced them ; and our growing mastery in the air is evidenced 
not only by the inability of Germany to retaliate in strength over this 
country, or to upset our invasion preparations, but also in a marked 
diminution of the terrible casualties which our bombers suffered, 
especially in the earlier period. But Coastal Command, too, has 
played a not less essential part in the winning of the war. With the 
Navy it has broken the power of the U-boats, and on D-Day frus- 
trated their concerted attempts to interfere with the invasion. In 
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Burma, the R.A.F. has played a unique part in transporting whole 
divisions of troops and keeping them supplied, and it will have 
still greater tasks in the last Act in the war against Japan. We know 
that air power is not sufficient in itself to win the war against 
Germany ; powerful ground forces cannot be dispensed with. But 
just as in 1940 survival would have been impossible without air- 
power, so in these later stages it has been the essential ingredient of 
final victory. 


What to do with Germany 


The fourteen essential measures for the control of Germany after 
the war laid down by the London Conference of European Socialist 
Parties express a firm and sensible policy to which in the main most 
members of other parties in this country would willingly subscribe. 
A prolonged military occupation is envisaged, though it is hoped 
that direct administration by the United Nations would soon be 
followed by a German administration under supervision. The 
points include punishment of war criminals, total disarmament, the 
annulment of Nazi law, compensation in goods and services, a 
Rhineland security zone, expropriation of big landowners, and 
administration of the heavy industries under international control. 
In declaring that there should be no division of Germany into 
several States, the conference is taking a realistic view—probably 
there would be no surer way of uniting Germany than to impose 
artificial division from without. The proposal that the United 
Nations will have to supervise German education is a general pro- 
position which needs to be amplified. We all want Germans to be 
re-educated, but the question still remains, how is it to be done? 
The suggested control of the Press, the radio and the cinema also 
needs clarification. Obviously, Germans cannot be allowed t 
conduct hostile or subversive propaganda, but to prevent that it 
probably would not be necessary‘to assume full control except in 
the earliest period of military occupation. But when it has been 
said that most of these fourteen “essential measures” are those to 
which a majority of Britons would subscribe, it remains to interpret 
these general propositions with particulars. On the subject of the 
control of education alone no doubt volumes could be written with- 
cut straying far from essentials. Rather more might with advantage 
have been said about it here. 


The Coalowners’ Plan for Coalowners 


It is scarcely surprising that Mr. Robert Foot’s “ Plan for Coal” 
should have met with the approval of the Mining Association. A 
scheme, devised on their behalf, which would put the owners in 


_ sole control of a gigantic combine, with the whole body of industrial 


and private consumers dependent on their good intentions, was as 
certain to please the owners themselves as to alienate the miners and 
arouse the concern of consumers. On Tuesday, speaking to a 
sympathetic audience of colliery managers, Mr. Foot replied to some 
of the mineworkers’ criticisms of his plan. To the objection that 
there were to be no nominees of the Mineworkers’ Union on his 
central coal board, his reply was that management must be distinct 
from labour ; there would have been more force in this were it not 
that the powers he would entrust to the board far transcend those 
of ordinary management. To the criticism that the plan provided 
no adequate safeguards for consumers he simply retorted that “ the 
most effective assurance that consumers could have was that of 
efficient production.” In other words, consumers are to be fobbed 
off with an “assurance” given by one of the interested parties that 
production will be efficient, and efficient not only for promoting the 
real or supposed interests of owners but also those of workers and 
consumers. Really this is a most naive rejoinder. As for the capital 
expenditure which will be essential for reorganisation Mr. Foot 
thought the money could be found without recourse to Parliament, 
but admitted that that would depend on decisions taken in Parliament 
to give stability to the industry. In effect, if Parliament grants huge 
monopolistic powers to a group of coalowners the latter promise 
to get the money, and control the destinies -of what they call a 
“national service” in a spirit of “ trusteeship ”—without any trust 
deeds. 
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HORSE-POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


nia by piece a programme of social reconstruction has been 
i 


unfolding itself before us, in the form of ideas, or paper plans, 
or more concretely in actual legislation. Gradually the parts of a 
grand total scheme are being assembled. In education, in social 
security, in national health, the lines are firmly drawn ; but there 
are other essential parts of the plan which are still in shadow, for 
which no clear line of action has been indicated. In particular 
this is so in regard to what is called “ expansion ”—a policy for 
trade and industry and investment to which lip service has again 
and again been paid, though the essentials of it have not, in the 
sphere of politics, been analysed or defined. For insisting that 
this is a matter which is absolutely at the centre of all our post- 
war efforts for reconstruction we are indebted to that most enter- 
prising group of members of the Conservative Party, the Tory 
Reform Committee. Already it has published a valuable series 
of pamphlets and bulletins dealing with major questions of policy, 
and now, in producing Tools for the Next fob, it attacks with 
vigour the problem which is prior to all others, and must be solved 
if they are to be solved. 

The objective of all our economic policies is to raise the stan- 
dard of living for the individual citizen. To that end social 
security schemes and unemployment policies are intended to 
contribute, as also are the programmes of those who advocate 
Socialism on the one hand or private enterprise on the other. 
But these have no meaning except in relation to national produc- 
tion. The workers cannot increase their consumption of goods 
unless they produce more goods for their own use or more which 
foreigners are willing to buy in exchange for imports. From being 
a creditor nation we have become a debtor nation, and can no 
longer import on the strength of our foreign assets. We cannot 
maintain eyen our pre-war standard of living without increasing 
production for export, and to attain-the standard we have set 
ourselves we must provide for a constantly rising production— 
that is, a greater output per man per hour. The problem is not 
merely one of keeping everybody employed, important as that ~s, 
nor of equitably distributing the goods we have, though that is 
demanded by social justice ; it is one of increasing our business 
efficiency so that each man in each hour of work will have a greater 
output. None of our post-war dreams can be realised, is the gist 
of the Tory Reformers’ argument, unless man-power is reinforced 
by “horse-power.” More and better equipment for trade and 
industry is the indispensable condition. The arrears of re-equip- 
ment which have accumulated during the past forty-five years 
must be made up ; the obsolete must be ruthlessly scrapped and 
“up-to-the-minute ideas and technique” introduced. 

What might be just good enough for a self-sufficient country 
with a small population will not be good enough for ours. We 
cannot become prosperous unless we can compete successfully in 
the world’s markets with an expanding flow of goods made in this 
country. We cannot create a comfortable Utopia in which inter- 
national trade will be divided up co-operatively according to the 
needs of each country for imports ; our exports will be acceptable 
abroad only in proportion as we can make them as cheaply. as 
the most efficient producing-country and as good. At the present 
moment far and away the most efficient producing-country is the 
United States, and therefore if we are to increase our trade we 
cannot afford to set ourselves a standard lower than hers. On the 
other hand if we can produce an article here and offer it at the 
same price as it is offered from America, we need have no fear 
about our markets ; and if we can produce it with the same exer- 
tion on the part of labour we shall be giving our workers an equal 
Standard of living. This is mainly a matter of science and 
capital equipment. There is nothing wrong with the quality 


of our labour ; what is wrong is that there is not enough, or good 
enough, equipment per man to make his output per hour what it 
should be. 

Statistics compiled by Dr. Leon Rostas reveal some very discon- 
certing facts. They show the physical output per head in 
various British industries as compared with the output in the 
United States, where, in the majority of cases, shorter hours were 
worked. Where our workers in Britain produced 100 units of coal 
the American worker produced 263. In blast furnaces the American 
figure was, 361; in iron and steel products, 400; in motor cars, 419; 
in radio sets, 482. In not a single case among the twenty-five 
important trades mentioned was the American output as low as 
the British. Nor can the superiority in the United States be 
merely ascribed to specially favourable conditions. Such condi- 
tions might account for the fact that American output of coal per 
shift was double our own in 1915, but cannot explain a subsequent 
doubling of American production while our own has actually 
declined. And if we turn to the immense discrepancy between 
American production of cotton and our own we find it due to a 
great extent to the fact that the United States has 95 per cent. 
automatic looms while we have only 5 per cent. In both of these 
cases our relatively low output is at least partly explained by 
inadequate equipment. What we need is capital investment 
on a vast scale, and the instant replacement of the obsolete or the 
not-so-good by the new and the best. By this means and no other 
can British labour, working moderate hours, have that high output 
which will ensure a high standard of living. During the war this 
country has saved more than £8,000 millions. The Tory Re- 
formers ask that a similar sum should be spent in re-equipping 
industry during a period of time not much longer. 

A sum so prodigious may seem prohibitive. If it really meant 
that the nation was to be as frugal in consumption during five or 
six years of peace as it has been during the war politicians would 
certainly shrink from demanding so big a sacrifice. In fact, of 
course, the sacrifice would be nothing like so big, for the product 
of peace industry, unlike that of war, is not thrown away, but 
goes to enrich the country ; and each piece of wise capital invest- 
ment soon produces an output, part of which will be available 
for consumption or exchange, and part as profits to be turned back 
again into investment. The Tory Reformers might well have 
given a closer analysis of the procedure adopted in Russia, who 
in three Five-Year Plans set herself the task of equipping industry 
and agriculture. In the first five years the Soviet Government 
set itself to invest about a quarter of the national income on 
capital goods, and that inevitably involved a severe curtailment 
of consumption. Under the second Five-Year Plan the proportion 
was rather less, but the gross output of industry came near to 
being doubled, and the standard of living was improved. This 
country would not start almost from scratch as Russia did, and 
a reasonable demand for moderation in consumption in the first 
two or three years would be consistent with the ear-marking of 
a large capital for investment. > 

The Tory Reformers are not Socialists. They do not ask the 
Government to take charge of the management of industry. But 
they do expect it to take active steps to regulate consumption in 
the first post-war years ; to conduct a Peace Savings Campaign ; 
and to work out the main lines of an industrial policy into which 
managements must fit their plans. It is suggested that it should 
establish a public corporation capable of meeting requirements of 
all kinds for the re-equipment of industry, presumably on a far 
larger scale than is contemplated in the Finance Corporation dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons last Friday ; and surely pro- 
vision would have to be made for associating it directly with 
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Government employment policy. Needless to say the restrictive 
policies of trade associations are condemned under an economy 
whose guiding principle is to be that of expansion. But the 
term “ profit motive” they would free from its odium. What 
they ask for is more enterprise, more competition, and more profits, 
the profits being made available for re-equipment, expansion and 
the starting of new productive concerns. 

There is much in this book which is open to criticism. But 
its central argument is so important that attention should first 
be concentrated on that. For indusry to stand still spells death 
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for it. There is nothing which science can devise which we 
must not hasten t@ put at the disposal of the worker, so that the 
product of his toil will increase by 20, by 50, by 100 per cent, 
It is not merely wasteful to use any equipment other than 
the best; in the long run it is suicidal—it means defeat 
by a more enterprising competitor. We must prepare to meet the 
Americans on their own ground, and to give our workers the tools, 
so that they may finish the job. Whatever else our policy may 
demand, that much is sound ; it is a truth which we cannot ignore 
except at our peril. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OT many people, I imagine, will quarrel with the Home Secre- 

tary’s decision to reprieve the woman Elizabeth Jones, concerned 
with the American soldier Hulten in what has become known as the 
“ cleft-chin” murder. She is to be imprisoned instead of hanged 
not merely because she is a woman, but because she 1s a woman, or 
girl, of no more than eighteen; also she seems to have taken no 
active part in the crime. However dark her past, we are not driven 
to believe—at any rate I decline to believe—that a yirl of eighteen 
is irredeemable. Whether present prison methods are calculated 
to be redemptive is another question, too large to enter on here. At 
any rate, when Jones comes out of prison, at perhaps the age of 
thirty, she will have another chance, and it must be hoped she will 
take it. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s customary perversity leads him to take 
this occasion for urging in The Times not merely that capital 
sentences shall be executed by some form of euthanasia but that 
this paintess method of terminating existence shall be applied—he 
omits to say on whose decisibn—to “all idiots and intolerable 
nuisances.” Whether the proposal required a serious reply is 
arguable, but it got one, and a highly effective one, from Mr. 
Quintin Hogg. The question of the desirability of capital punish- 
ment, or of the methods by which capital punishment is at present 
inflicted, is left unaffected by the contention. 

+ 7 * * 

The decision to give Princess Elizabeth a commission in the A.T.S. 
as a second subaltern, with the intention of being trained as an 
officer-driver, is in keeping with the admirable plans the King and 
Queen have made for the Princess’s education throughout. But it 
is, of course, much more: than that, for since she reached her 
eighteenth birthday last April Princess Elizabeth has been in a posi- 
tion to make her own decisions, and there can be no doubt that this 
is one of them. The Princess has been an active, and indeed ardent, 
member of the Sea-Scouts, and it was inevitable that she should 
want to identify herself in some way with the war service in which 
sO many hundreds of thousands of her future subjects of her own 
age are engaged. And though there is, so far as I know, no precedent 
fer such activities on the part of an English princess, certainly of 
an English princess who is heir-presumptive, Princess Elizabeth is 
in fact doing in the Army just what her father and grandfather did 
in the Navy. 


* * * * 


Harcourt Johnstone’s sudden-almost instantaneous—death has 
come as a considerable shock to his Liberal friends. He was, as 


various obituary notices have indicated, a singular character, con-- 


cealing very considerable ability under a manner which was some- 
times insouciant and sometimes definitely rude. As a Minister 
he treated the House of Commons rather cavalierly, preferring his 
office desk, at which he did really valuable and efficient work, to the 
Treasury Bench. One anecdote of his personal life is characteristic. 
Once when he was entertaining two friends at his home in the 
country someone suggested bridge. That meant securing a fourth 
player, and after some telephoning a neighbour, who happened to 
be a Duke, a few miles distant was persuaded to get in his car and 
come along. But there was no bridge, because before the Duke 
arrived H. J. had decided that he felt dike going to bed—and went. 
The most obvious successor to Johnstone’s post as Secretary to the 
Department of Overseas Trade is, for several reasons, Mr. Dingle 
Foot. But it does not at all follow that he wili be appointed. 


I number many lawyers among my friends and respect the 
majority of them. That does not prec!ude me from saying that 
lawyers are more given than most people to saying silly things in 
public. High on the list I should put the Common Serjeant, Mr. 
H. L. Beazley, and a counsel named Hamblen, who engaged in a 
more than ordinarily foolish interchange in public on Tuesday, 
The counsel] proclaimed, as though it were a matter for complacency, 
that he had never seen a ration-book or a clothing coupon ; the 
Common Serjeant observed that he, too, had never seen a ration- 
book, and with ingenuous curiosity enquired what “ personal points” 
are. This affectation of unfamiliarity with common things in the 
case of counsel is the affair of no one but those who brief him, 
but the Common Serjeant is a dispenser of justice. As such he 
may often be concerned with common people and such common 
things as ration-books ; he was, indeed, in this particular case; if 
his ignorance is really such as he suggests it is high time that—he 


did something about it. 
* 7 + * 


Mr. J. L. Garvin’s distinction in the journalistic world is such 
as to make any move by him a matter of public importance. That 
applies certainly to his début (at the age of, I believe, 75) in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph, for which he used to write some 
forty odd years ago. That-is a fairly far cry back, but not nearly 
as far as Mr. Garvin’s first journalistic efforts, which took the form 
of letters contributed to the Eastern Morning News at Hull in the 
middle ‘eighties, and soon accorded the most prominent place on 
the leader page by the able young editor of that provincial sheet, 
J. A. Spender. Garvin has never forgotten, and has often generously 
acknowledged, the service Spender did him in convincing him at the 
age of sixteen that he had it in him to be a journalist. 

7 * . * 

One attractive item of news circulated within the last week by 
the U.S. Office of War Information mentions that school-children 
in New York are to have the benefit of 600,000 free books annually 
under an experimental publishing venture announced recently by 
the New York Board of Education. They will own the books— 
ten-cent. pocket-size classics with hard covers and illustrations drawn 
by children and teachers. The first selections are Tom Sawyer, by 
Mark Twain, Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson, a con- 
densed version of David Copperfield, and an anthology of short 
stories. East End youth may well envy East Side youth. 

* * * * 


I see that a strong committee, representing all parties and 
presided over by Sir William Beveridge, has been formed to promote 
the candidature of Mrs. Mary Stocks for London University at the 
next General Election. It seems to be a particularly happy inspira- 
tion. Mrs. Stocks, with a distinguished record of public and 
stholastic work at Manchester and elsewhere, has been principal of 
Westfield College in the University of London since 1939. She is 
standing as an Independent Progressive candidate. I don’t know 
who will be taking the field against her, but it will be surprising if 
it is anyone with stronger claims. 

* * * * 

My classical critics have been unduly dormant this week. No one 
has so far pointed out that whereas Virgil on a certain occasion 
wrote vires acquirit eundo, the tag appeared here last week as vires 
acquisit eundo. Better on the whole follow Virgil. JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE RHINE 


By STRATEGICUS 


ITH the capture of Cologne and the prospect that the whole 

left bank of the Rhine may soon be in Allied hands we have 
another demonstration of the immediate dividend that accrues to 
real skill and determination. There is hardly an occasion when a 
careful ignoring of the obvious in a skilfully conceived plan, what- 
ever the order of risk it entailed, has failed to secure the Allies a 
convincing success. We saw it in North Africa when troops crossed 
direct from America into the African continent. “ We saw it in 
Normandy and its brilliant sequel. We are witnessing it again in 
the swiftly spreading repercussions of the attack of the First Canadian 
and Ninth American Armies, supported on the flank by the First 
American Army. 

Montgomery has a habit of describing the reactions that please him 
in the enemy as “ wet hen” tactics ; and whatever should be the 
final balance-sheet of this first phase of the winter offensive in the 
west we have witnessed something of the “ wet hen” in the enemy’s 
behaviour. He did everything he could to divine the Allied plan 
of action and postponed the Ninth Army’s intervention for about a 
fortnight by flooding the Roer area. Some of his units have fought 
with that sort of stubborn valour which it is now fashionable to call 
“fanatical,” and with remarkable discipline and tactical ability. 
But his generalship has been made to look almost amateur. He first 
of all made the mistake of concluding that the Roer was impassable. 
We made the same sort of mistake on various occasions during the 
earlier part of the war—with. unfortunate results. Acting upon this 
assumption he concentrated against the Canadian and British 
divisions ; and as they proved difficult te stop he threw in more of 
his force. 

Such was the position when the Ninth American Army began to 
cross the Roer. This action falsified all Rundstedt’s presuppositions, 
but fulfilled those of the American engineefs. Then the second 
blunder was made. The Ninth Army faced east, and the German 
High Command assumed that it would follow the obvious course 
and march east. The Germans even seemed to be justified in this 
conclusion, for the army did move east to the Erft ; but then, under 
the blackout of the security silence, it turned north, having secured 
a sound flank in what was designed as a strong obstacle. At this 
point the “wet hen” began to appear. The Ninth Army were 
moving up the rear of the troops on the Maas. Formidable guns 
were pointing westward against an enemy who had no intention of 
challenging them when they could be so readily made useless. From 
this moment the Germans began to lose control of the situation. 


‘They thought, even as late as last Thursday, that they could salvage 


the whole position; and on- that day brought west of the river 
another Panzer division. 

There seems to have followed a stage when there was some loss 
of grip on the troops. Many were attempting to get east across the 
Rhine while the armour was moving west.. Some showed an un- 
usual and remarkable facility for surrender; and it is clear that, 
between these and those who were compelled to abandon the 
struggle, there must be about 70,000 by this time. But now the 
parachute troops, who throughout have fought as becomes an élite 
unit, were holding the Allies off the area about Wesel, so that more 
of the Germans might be evacuated. For, at the end, rather belatedly 
adopting an unpalatable but very wise policy, Rundstedt decided to 
withdraw and leave the Allies in possession of the Rhine down as 
far as Cologne rather than leave the whole of two of his armies there. 

No room for doubt exists that the Fifteenth and First Parachute 
Armies have suffered a very heavy blow. It may be that this blow 
will be vital for the time being ; for no armies can suffer the total 
casualties which a loss of 70,000 prisoners suggests without being 
temporarily of little further use. This is of the first immediate 
importance. When Eisenhower said that he intended to destroy the 
German Army west of the Rhine, he meant that, if that were to be 
achieved, he could cross even a great barrier like the Rhine without 


- difficulty. The greatest river-barrier no more offers a final, or even 


a difficult, obstacle unless it is manned than did the British Channel, 


except for its defences. —The Americans have crossed over 5,000 miles 
of the Pacific with very little loss because they had first inflicted 
sufficient damage on the Japanese. 

Rundstedt does not seem over-sanguine, since he made little 
resistance at Cologne, and he has apparently resigned himself to 
the Allies taking possession of the west bank of the river. Common 
prudence would have suggested the maintenance of bridgeheads 
across it. There is a slight possibility that, again belatedly, he 
thought that he might retain a bridgehead about Wesel; but the 
conditions in this small foothold are now almost unimaginable, and 
it seems more likely that he is trying to gain time to create some 
kind of defensive across ‘he river. Bonn is likely to follow Cologne ; 
and there is no saying how far south the left bank will be captured 
before the week ends. There is a veil over Patton’s movements 
and a much deeper veil over those of the Second British Army ; but 
the former is obviously at large, making full speed for the Rhine. 
While we can realise that this is only the first phase in a mighty 
battle, how admirably the Allies have executed their plans! They 
have shown complete mastery against a very brilliant commander, 
and they have been backed up by the splendid courage and per- 
sistence of the British and Canadian troops who bore the brunt of 
the fighting in the north. It was they who provided the conditions 
of which the Ninth Army took such full advantage, and the joint 
operations have dislocated the German position west of the Rhine. 

But if this is only the first phase of the winter offensive in the 
west, if we can divine somewhere off-stage movements that even now 
suggest the second act, we cannot fail to realise that it fits into an 
Allied design of which only the vaguest hints have so far appeared. 
In the movements of Alexander we see the dim outlines of a south- 
eastern front. There cannot be any doubt that the net that has 
closed in on the east and begun also to tighten in the west will 
show a continuity through the south-east. If, discouraged by the 
static position in Italy, we require any assurance of this, we can 
glean it in the sudden change that came over the Italian front last 
May. After months, when it seemed that all that could be expected 
was a continuance of “inching ” forward across a line that looked 
stable and unchanged on all but maps of the largest scale, Alexander 
suddenly leaped forward, penetrated one strong defensive line after 
another, and, in a very short time, was well to the north of Rome. 
When the hour strikes we shall see swift movement once again. The 
potential front here is much too long not to offer vulnerable points 
to strong and skilfully concerted attack ; and it is this that Alexander 
has been arranging. ; 

In the east Zhukov and Rokossovsky have begun to move again. 
There is an appearance of cat-and-mouse tactics in their operations 
at this moment. The Germans have been trying to evacuate their 
troops from Latvia and East Prussia. Some of the divisions have 
indeed been withdrawn; but ne sooner has that been ascertained 
than the two Russian marshals move up to cut them off. At the 
same time they have accomplished something that looks like an 
ironical plagiarism of the German strategy. It has been for some 
years their hope that they can tire out the Allies by demonstrating 
at once the costliness and uselessness of advances. They have that 
one hope left still; but in Pomerania the Russian action provides 
an apt discouragement. The Germans were about to launch their 
counter-offensive. They had apparently successfully extricated six 
or seven divisions from the narrow area in which the Russians had 
penned them. But, just as they were about to strike and demonstrate 
the success of their evasion, Zhukov and Rokossovsky anticipated the 
blow and proved its folly. 

The Russians must be sure of their flank before they proceed to 
take Berlin. What the capital now represents beyond the empty 
gage of Hitler’s challenge it is difficult to gather. For over a fort- 
night it has been struck every night by numbers of heavy bombs. 
The Allied air forces have been trying to isolate the city, 
and its plight is beyond description. It cannot be long before the 
Russians initiate the next phase. There can be little more to 
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destroy now, and it is impossible to conceive conditions which even 
Goebbels described as “ almost intolerable.” But when the Russians 
move they mean to make an end ; and this involves the storing up 
of potential sufficient to carry the armies through to the complete 
destruction of the Wehrmacht. : 

In that act the Allies west and south have their part to play ; and 
what has taken place during the last fortnight sufficiently demon- 
strates the difference in the relative strengths of the armies that 
confront each other in the west. On the western front the Allies 
have been very heavily reinforced and strengthened materially ; the 
Germans have been as much weakened, in proportion to their 
strength in December. But in this first phase two new features are 
significant. There have been signs of collapse of morale. The 
German stamina has proved itself to be patchy. That is a pointer 
that should neither be exaggerated nor ignored. The second feature 
is that Rundstedt, for the first time in control of his troops, has 
been completely deceived and out-thought. The next act will open, 
perhaps almost immediately, with that background. 


A NEW PLAN FOR INDIA 


By SIR MUHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN * 


E last attempt made by His Majesty’s Government to resolve 

the Indian political deadlock was the Mission undertaken by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. That Mission unfortunately failed to achieve 
its purpose. Sir Stafford Cripps went out to India nearly three 
years ago. His conversations with the Congress leaders broke down 
mainly on the question of the interim arrangements to be put into 
operation till the new constitution could be framed. The end of 
the war is happily now in sight, and the question of interim arrange- 
ments, therefore, is becoming less and less urgent. The main 
interest is again shifting to the question of a constitutional settle- 
ment designed to place India on a footing of equality with the 
Dominions. Since the failure of the Cripps Mission the position 
of His Majesty’s Government has been that the offer then made is 
still open, and that Parliament would be prepared to implement any 
settlement that might be arrived at between the Indian parties them- 
selves. It must be recognised that the framing of a constitution is 
not the same thing as the settlement of an ordinary dispute between 
contesting parties in regard to property or other civil rights. For 
a constitution to achieve its purpose it must’ be framed by, or at 
least with the consent of, the people who have to work it and to 
live under it. Otherwise there is always the risk that, however 
admirable its provisions on paper, it may be stillborn. 

India’s peculiar problems, far from rendering the task of constitu- 
tion-making easy, make it very much more difficult and complex. 
The principa] political parties and groups.in India have taken up 
very rigid and mutually irreconcilable positions. To careful observers 
the chances of an agreed settlement appear to be remote and slender. 
In the meantime the relationship between Great Britain and India 
is being subjected to serious strain, and opinion in other countries, 
particularly in the U.S.A., is getting very impatient. It is conceded 
that the position taken up by His Majesty’s Government is a correct 
one in theory, but it is correct only in theory. Though the main 
responsibility for making the next move does rest upon India, there 
is no escape from the position that, failing a move from that direction, 
the final transfer of political power from Whitehall to Delhi is being 
held up. In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain cannot be acquitted of all responsibility in the matter. 
If nothing is done to resolve the deadlock now, the end of the war 
may bring about a very serious situation between the two countries. 

I have, therefore, recently put forward the suggestion that H.M. 
Government should make an announcement that they would be 
prepared to implement any agreed settlement that might be put up 
on behalf of India within a period of one year from the cessation of 
hostilities again Japan, but that, failing such a settlement within 
that period, His Majesty’s Government would themselves place 
before Parliament proposals concerning the future constitution of 
India which would secure for India a position of equality with the 
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Dominions. The constitution framed by Parliament on the basis 
of these proposals would continue in force so long as Indians them. 
selves were not agreed upon an alternative. When an alternative 
was agreed upon it would take the place of the provisional 
constitution. 

It has been suggested that the period of one year within which 
Indian parties would be asked to come to an agreement is too short 
for the purpose. This overlooks the fact that the period is to run 
from the cessation of hostilities against Japan, and, if an announce- 
ment of the kind suggested by me is made immediately, that would 
give at least two years to the parties in India to come to a settle- 
ment. The exact length of the period, however, is not material, 
What is desired is that the period should be definite and not too 
long. The period ending with December 31st, 1947, would serve the 
purpose just as well. 

It has also been said that a constitution should not be liable to 
alteration too often. In describing the constitution which may be 
framed by Parliament as provisional, what I meant was that modifi- 
cations by agreement would not be ruled out. Once India is placed 
in the same position as the Dominions, it should have the right of 
amending its own constitution in accordance with the procedure 
that might be laid down in the constitution itself. The object of 
this procedure should be to secure that amendment should take 
place only with the consent of the various parties and interests 
concerned. It may be pointed out that all the necessary fact-finding 
has already been done, and that a good deal of the labour spent 
upon the framing of the Government of India Act, 1935, could be 
drawn on in framing the new constitution. The Sapru Committee 
is also sitting, and its report is expected to be published by the end 
of April. It may help to clarify the latest position taken up by the 
political parties in India. 

If the constitution now to be framed is to place India on a foot- 
ing of equality with the Dominions, it is obvious that its enforce- 
ment can be subject to no conditions precedent. The Act of 1935 
made federation conditional upon the accession of a certain number 
of Indian States. The new constitution must leave the door open 
to the Indian States to come into- the picture if they so desire, but 
should not make the coming into force of the constitution conditional 
upon their consent or accession. Again, the safeguards for the 
protection of the minorities with regard to religion, culture, educa- 
tion and language must be so framed as to be*capable of judicial 
determination, so that any breach or contravention of them may 
be set right by judicial action. There will be no room in the new 
constitution for the special responsibilities of Governors and the 
‘Sovernor-General. 

It may be asked whether any constitution framed by Parliament 
to which the principal political parties in India were not consenting 
parties would have a fair chance of smooth working. Such a consti- 
tution would no doubt fail to give complete satisfaction, as the claims 
of every one of the parties would have to be subjected to a good 
deal of pruning to make them fit into any workable constitutional 
pattern. As the constitution would vest the power of amendment 
in the Legislature set up by it, that should be an inducement to the 
political parties to start working it, so that in due course they might 
be able to give it the shape that they might agree upon among them- 
selves. Nevertheless, there would be a certain amount of risk that 
some parties might not be willing to co-operate in working the new 
constitution. That consideration must be kept in mind by those 
who are actually engaged in framing the constitution, and it would 
no doubt result in the constitution being moulded into a pattern 
which might enable it to function even if some of the parties did 
hold aloof. For instance, it would make it inevitable that any 
Central Legislature that may be set up under the new constitution 
should be elected by the provincial Legislatures rather than directly 
by the people, and should be unicameral rather than bicameral. 

It is not my object here to indicate the shape of the new constitu- 
tion. If my suggestion is accepted that will be the task of His 
Majesty’s Government. My object is to secure a time-limit which 
should result in securing agreement between the parties in India, 
or, in default of such agreement, should operate to place the responsi- 
bility of framing a constitution upon His Majesty’s Government. 
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The Government which, in spite of the strains and stresses imposed 
by the war and the trials and horrors imported by it, has not been 
too timid to tackle the difficult and complex problem of social security 
and has succeeded in laying the foundations of a broad social security 
structure, which has set itself and the other Colonial Powers a new 
objective in the colonial field, which has not hesitated to intervene 
to secure a settlement of the internal affairs of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, and is now attempting to bring about the settlement of the 
whole Polish question, which is at this moment engaged in co-opera- 
tion with the other United Nations in fashioning an effective world- 
organisation for security, would surely not shrink from accepting 
the responsibility for a final settlement of the Indian problem. India 
has claims upon the statesmanship of Britain which cannot be repu- 
diated. As I have said recently, issues far more momentous and 
vital to the future of peace and civilisation hang upon the solution 
of the Indian problem than is perhaps appreciated at the moment. 


A GERMAN SCHEMER 


By ALBERT A BRANDT 

N a spacious office on one of Madrid’s main streets, a German 
General, still tall and lean at seventy-three, often draws from 
his desk a map of the Western Hemisphere, made to order for him 
in Berlin. His closely-cropped grey head bends over it in concen- 
tration. This is his crystal ball, in which he sees the future he has 
long worked and schemed to shape for Germany. On-the map, five 
Latin-American countries, including Panama, appear in red, a bright 
patch against the General’s sombre business suit. The map-gazer is 
General Wilhelm Faupel, since 1933 Hitler’s own expert on Spain 
and South America, without whose approval no step has been taken 
in these fields by the Fuehrer. Faupel was his first Ambassador 
to Franco. But, long before the Nazi régime, Faupel became the 
master mind of Pan-Germanism. To-day he is the one-man brain 
trust of al! the German plotters for eventual world domination by 
the Fatherland. He operates through the Ibero-American Institute in 
Berlin and its branches in Hamburg, Stuttgart, Wiirzburg—and in 
Madrid, his second base. Since 1934, he has been president of the 
Institute, which he founded that year. Under its innocuous name, it 
has grown to be the greatest German war-planning agency. The chief 
“scientific” business of the Ibero-American Institute is to make 

South America the laboratory of the third world war. 

Daily the Madrid branch is becoming more important to the 
Reich. The power-station of the General’s vast machinations, fan- 
ning out from Germany to Spain and on to Central and South 
America, is safe in the Spanish capital. There he has the collabora- 
tion of Franco, whom he supplied with German arms during the 
Spanish Civil War, and of Serrano Sumer, the leader of the Falange, 
which Faupel helped to organise. There he has established, shipped 
from Berlin, his extraordinary collection of files on Latin America. 
Faupel seems to have left no stone unturned or person unobserved 
to obtain a detailed picture. There are minute data on the character, 
the loyalty and the business connections of every German and every 
South American of German descent, showing on whom the General 
can depend. Commercial firms and industries in German hands have 
been classified after rigid examination, with special emphasis on their 
personnel, native or German. Folders bulge with the most intimate 
information about German colonists, transplanted Nazis and native 
nationalists. There are dossiers on South American scholars, 
scientists and technicians, interviewed for future collaboration. There 
are thorough surveys of every region noted for its raw materials 
and the number of German “ experts” it could absorb. The Faupel 
researchers have filled pages with data on oil production and air- 
fields. Every available ranch in Argentina is listed. 

General Faupel’s master plan for the German penetration of the 
Western Hemisphere has been designed to serve the Fatherland 
whether this war is won or lost. He is prepared to turn even a 
harsh peace to advantage by raising the old cry of “ Lebensraum” 
if German industry in restricted. Such an excuse for mass emigration 
of Germans to South America would fit in with his plan. He would 
like nothing better than to create there the Sudetenland of the 
Western Hemisphere. For some time Faupel believed that he could 
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achieve “a direct discomposition of the Central and South American 
countries” through the German element alone. He set out to 
build up a strong political position for Germany there by organising 
so-called “ Ueberseezellen ”—overseas cells—useful in the event of 
victory or defeat. On April 19th, 1939, he told the Nazi leaders: 
“We must pour instructors, students, scientists, linguists, technical 
experts and aviation authorities into Latin America, from the Rio 
Grande to Patagonia.” 

Soon General Faupel realised that he could move further faster 
if he operated through the medium of Spanish Fascism as well as 
the German brand. He recruited “reliable” young Spaniards for 
his network of agents across the Atlantic. His most striking innova- 
tion was a so-called School for Diplomats for Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. In March, 1942, the Overseas News Agency reported 
Faupel’s plan for them after graduation. They were trained to form 
a legion of spies and propagandists, working under the diplomatic 
cloak of Spanish embassies and legations in South America. In 
May, 1942, the news circulated in anti-Fascist circles there that 
300 of Faupel’s “ diplomats ” had arrived. 

So far General Faupel has made the most, headway with his many- 
sided German penetration in Argentina, where in a population of 
13,500,000 there are some 5,000,000 citizens of German descent. 
The General is well known in the country, since he was an instructor 
for the General Staff from 1911 to 1917 and adviser to the Army 
from 1921 to 1926. President Edelmiro Farrell and his “ strong 
man,” Colonel Juan Peron, are Faupel’s staunch friends. Back in 
1940, General Faupel, then in Spain, helped to write Point III of 
the Falange platform, the doctrine of the cultural unity of Hispano- 
America with Spain. Farrell stresses this theory, so useful to Ger- 
many and so dangerous to Western Hemisphere peace. Hundreds of 
Argentine Army cfficers are German sympathisers, thanks to Faupel. 
Faupel hopes to make Buenos Aires his third base of operations. 
Under the auspices of the Ibero-American Institute, Germany has 
“ generously ” established all kinds of research centres throughout 
Latin America. Today they carry on their activities virtually inde- 
pendent of any but German control. 


General Wilhelm von Faupel has had a career typical of the 
Reich’s die-hard militarists and prophets of aggression. He entered 
the Army in 1900 after a few years in China. From 1904 to 1907 
he was with the force that crushed the Herero rebellion in German 
Southwest Africa. During World War I he was on the Staff of 
General von Hindenburg, and towards its end he became the chief 
of the General Staff of an Army Corps. No sooner had the Weimar 
Republic been founded than Faupel joined its enemies. As chief of 
a Freikorps, he took part in the fights in the Rhineland and 
Upper Silesia. His men attacked workers in Munich, Dresden and 
other cities. He was one of the officers responsible for the abortive 
Kapp Putsch. With Rudolph Hess, in 1918-19, he worked out 
military plans tor the annexation of German territories in Czecho- 
slovakia. After his service to the Argentine General Staff, he went 
to Peru in 1927, where for three years he was General Inspector of 
the country’s army. 

Faupel met Hitler in 1932. In many conferences, he sold the 
Fuehrer his idea of an Ibero-American Institute for the penetration 
of South America. Hitler backed him, and within two years the Ibero- 
American Institute was in full swing with five departments: 1, For 
Panama, the Central American countries and Mexico; 2, for Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela—directed by Faupel’s wife, Dr. 
Edith Faupel; 3, for Chile and Bolivia; 4, for Brazil; and 5, for 
Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. 

Today Pan-Germans in Buenos Aires are whispering the slogan 
which Faupel has invented: “Germany may lose a war, but she 
never loses a peace.” He has launched a legend about the rise of 
Nazism with its knights of Germania. The story is that if they 
should fall in their gallant struggle, they will be the victims of 
plutocratic America. The idea is to appeal to the German colonists 
throughout the South of the Continent to come to the aid of the 
homeland in distress and later to join in avenging her wrongs. 


The trim German colonies with their gabled stucco houses and 


flowering window-boxes look serene among the banana trees and 
the tall palms. The winding streets along the rivers are peaceful. 
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They give no sign that across the Adantic an old German General 
has made them part of a laboratory whose products will explode 
under the United States in an even more terrible world war. 

Many South Americans of German blood are cool to Faupel’s 
Pan-Germanism. His agents in Brazil find it hard to weaken the 
patriotism of the more than 800,000 Germans there ; pro-German 
sentiment is largely in the Army. In Chile, Peru and Bolivia 
response comes mostly from the upper classes, swayed by the Nazi 
theory of their racial superiority over the Indians by virtue of their 
Spanish descent. In Venezuela Faupel has found it necessary to 
manoeuvre a large influx of young Nazis to spy on the 3,000 
Germans who settled there long ago. His psychological campaign 
in democratic Colombia fell flat when he based his appeal on the 
mystic bond between the Catholics of Fascist Spain and of South 
America. Uruguay is the most democratic country of all, and its 
6,000 Germans have little sympathy for exported Nazi ideology. 
Paraguay, in the shadow of Germanophile Argentina, and Ecuador 
offer the least resistance because they are weak. 

If the United States takes active counter-measures, General Wilhelm 
von Faupel may find himself and his Ibero-American Institute Army 
outflanked. Throughout Latin America there are many towns that 
look German and bear Germanic names, but in reality are like Novo 
Hamburgo in Brazil. There a conspicuous sign reads: “We are 
Brazilians. Speak our language.” 


CHILDREN WITHOUT HOMES 


By GORDON MALET 

HILDREN may be deprived of ordinary home care in several 

ways. They may be born into the world without the benefit 
of legal fathers ; and their mothers may be unwilling or unable to 
provide them with home care. They may be orphaned by war, 
eccident or disease. Their parents may care for them so inefficiently 
that the State has to step in. Or they may be beyond the control 
of their parents, when again the State may step in, either because 
the parents themselves are at a loss, or because the children are 
proving a nuisance or a danger to the community at large. 

The care of these children is inevitably a matter of considerable 
difficulty, if only because there is no perfect substitute for the home 
in which the child has its own emotional stake. It has largely been 
left to charitable organizations, with roots in Victorian philanthropy, 
to do the job, and public interest in the matter has been, to say the 
least, limited. Now, partly thanks to the efforts of Lady Allen of 
Hurtwood, partly as a result of a small number of court cases which 
have been widely reported in the Press, things are on the move. 
Lady Allen’s first blow was a letter to The Times last July. This 
was followed by a Paliamentary motion, signed by 178 members of 
all parties, asking for a comprehensive Government enquiry. Lady 
Allen has summarised her further enquiries, together with much 
evidence submitted to her spontaneously, in an admirable shilling 
pamphlet “Whose Children?” And finally the Home Secretary 
appointed a strong committee, with Miss Myra Curtis as chairman, 
with comprehensive terms of reference, to go into the whole matter. 

There are some 45,000 illegitimate children born a year. In 
considering what should be done in any one case, it must always 
be remembered that two people are immediately involved. The 
first reaction of all concerned is so often, “ How can we get rid of 
the child for the mother’s sake? ”"—when the question should be, 
“ What are we to do to help this child and this mother to make the 
most of their lives?” All too often the mother is depressed and 
overwhelmed by the whole business, and is only too ready to part 
with her child to the first solicitous person who comes along. Yet 
if she and her child can be helped over the first few trying months, 
there is every chance that she will want to provide the child with 
a home, and that the child will receiv® the parental care it needs so 
much. The disposal of supposedly unwanted children is embarked 
on all too rashly by those whose only concern is the social rehabilita- 
tion of the mother. 

Yet there will always be a number of cases where unmarried 
mothers cannot, for excellent reasons, take care of their children. In 
most of such cases, adoption is the right answer. But adoption is not 
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a simple panacea. Doctors have been known to advise women to 
adopt children in order to cure their neuroses, thereby exhibiting 
a contempt for child mental health which is really astounding. 
Would-be adopters have given as their reasons a desire to escape 
from national service, A.R.P., or even fire-watching, while the child’s 
clothing coupons are another source of temptation. Even when the 
adopter with the child’s interests at heart and the right emotional 
make-up has been found, the child must be carefully selected if jt 
is to fit-in happily in the home as it grows up. There are few things 
more tragic than intelligent parents who give care and love to an 
adopted child, only to find out as the years go by that it is a near 
defective. The Adoption Societies do their best to achieve satis- 
factory results for all, but they are hampered by the ease with which 
adoption can be effected. And third-party adoption, arranged often 
by the most unsuitable people, is the subject of grave abuse. 
Magistrates rightly complain that the data on which they are called 
upon to sign adoption orders is usually grossly inadequate. The 
new committee of enquiry will certainly have to consider whether 
third-party adoption should be permitted to continue. 


The disposal of the older child presents even greater difficulties, 
The consensus of opinion is now that life inside a family is in every 
way more satisfactory than life in an institution, no matter how 
benign and efficient. But if adoption has its difficulties, boarding- 
out has even more. For the child comes to its foster-parents with 
memories ; it lacks the security it needs; and the foster-parents 
must show inexhaustible love, patience and kindness if they are to 
make a success of their task. Placing of boarded-out children is 
clearly a highly-skilled job. The natures of both child and foster- 
parents must be understood. Brothers and sisters must not be 
separated, or at least must be in the same neighbourhood. The 
boarding-out officer should be a trained social worker. And her task 
will be greatly simplified if boarding-out is preceded by a thorough 
psychological investigation of each child. 

The surest way to attract the right kind of foster parents is to 
offer adequate boarding-out allowances. Conscientious parents will 
not take on the care of extra children unless they can do the job 
properly, and that means unless they can afford it. To say that 
to pay proper allowances is to encourage mercenary and unsuitable 
foster-parents is fantastic. There will always be people after the 
money, no matter how little, and it is the boarding-out officer’s duty 
ta spot them. And there is no better way of discouraging the right 
type of foster-parents than to offer too little. At present, unwanted 
children who are not adopted or boarded out find their way without 
apparent rhyme or reason into public assistance institutions, 
approved schools, local authority or voluntary society homes, 
orphanages and special schools. The Government Department 
supervising them may be the Home Office, the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Education, or the Ministry of Pensions. Inspection 
is sometimes delegated to voluntary workers associated with the 
organisation responsible for running the home, while the conditions 
obtaining in the homes may be realised from a study of Lady 
Allen’s pamphlet. It is a story of poorly-paid, overworked, un- 
trained and unsuitable staff, of cleanliness rather than happiness, of 
easy running rather than individual loving care. Some homes are 
certainly doing good work. Nevertheless, our aim should be the 
reduction of the institutional care of children to a minimum. 


One immediate reform which should prove of great value is the 
establishment of an experimental “ Observation Centre,” to which all 
children in an area deprived of home care should go. Such a centre 
should be run by trained social, educational and psychiatric staff. 
It should be as homely as possible—a series of small cottages rather 
than one big building. Each child should stay there until its 
capacities have been properly assessed, a job which might take as 
long as three months; and it should then be placed in the most 
suitable environment by the staff of the centre. Most of the children 
would find their way into new homes, while the minority would be 
placed in the institutions from which they were likely to derive 
most benefit, and, incidentally, the visits by the staff of the centre 
would themselves do much to*improve the standards of institutional 
care. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


ODD JOBS IN CHINA 


By CLEMENT WHITE 

HE newcomer to the Kutsing hostel of the Friends’ Ambulance 

Unit’s China Convoy witnesses much coming and going. He 
is aware of constant discussions between ever-changing groups of 
Unit men and visitors. He is conscious of a casual purposefulness 
about it all; but nearly everyone is too busy, or too unassuming, 
to do much explaining. It is only after a few weeks’ residence and 
a session or two with Unit veterans in front of a big wall map of 
China, that the day-by-day events begin to take on meaning. He 
is shown on the map a town captured by the Japanese a few weeks 
go. The gaunt young man who seems to have nothing to do, and 
who gets two eggs at breakfast when others get one, was recently 
in that town. He was a F.A.U. man assigned to help operate a 
hospital there. Now he is under doctor’s orders to rest and eat 
until he has overcome the effects of his long forced march ahead 
of the Japanese advance. Soon he will join another medical team 
at another part of the front. 

Sometimes the hostel bustles as the Quartermaster rigs out men 
departing for medical teams, or truck drivers about to start off 
with a convoy. The latter may be on the road for weeks, or even 
months. The supplies are limited, but the Quartermaster tries to 
meet the needs, which may be anything from shoe-laces to sleeping- 
bag repairs. The garage men perform near-miracles in keeping on 
the road trucks that ordinarily would long ago have been scrapped. 
Whole new bodies are turned out in the workshops, which also 
manufacture from local materials everything from charcoal burner 
parts to special splints and wooden legs. 

A smiling young doctor appears at the hostel and is immediately 
put to bed. He had walked for fourteen days to reach the rail- 
road nearest the war-isolated town where his team is running a 
public health hospital. Already he has survived typhus and re- 
lapsing fever. When his present fever subsides he will return to 
his hospital with three of the Unit’s medical personnei as reinforce- 
ments. He is stimulated to recovery by the promise of a Chinese 
official to provide ten pack mules to carry the supplies he is taking 
back with him. A slender F.A.U. Unit member, also on a two- 
egg diet, has just relinquished management of a leper colony to 
which he was “loaned” by the China Convoy. In some parts of 
the East the leper hides his disease in mortal fear of his neighbours ; 
if they knew of his plight they might destroy him and his entire 
family. The Unit is proud of the leper colony’s recent growth. It 
is a mark of the confidence of the lepers, who voluntarily come out 
of hiding for treatment. The F.A.U. members have extensive clinical 
records that should be of value to students of this disease. 

One member who is in and out all day is supervising the con- 
struction of a delousing station in Kutsing. Recently he established 
one in another district, using bamboo for water-pipes and oil-drums 
for heaters. The station provided baths and treatment for scabies, 
and deloused the clothing of as many as 600 persons in a day, thereby 
greatly reducing their chances of contracting typhus and relapsing 
fever. 

The youthful doctor and business manager who come in for an 
occasional evening, and the regular hostel residents who disappear 
into the centre of Kutsing each morning, are operating at the local 
Huei Tien Hospital. This project helps to meet the great medical 
needs locally, and it also gives F.A.U. members a knowledge of 
conditions in China to supplement the training they have had in 
their homelands. After a few weeks of laboratory, operating theatre 
and ward work at the Huei Tien, trainees are assigned to F.A.U. 
medical teams or to other posts according to individual skills. On 
one particular morning in the wards and in the out-patient depart- 
ment, one trainee watched the young Convoy doctor deal, among 
other things, with typhus, typhoid fever, relapsing fever, tuberculosis 
in several forms, opium addiction, syphilis, malaria, gunshot and 
other wounds, trachoma, and a variety of infections and compound 
fractures. His afternoon was devoted to operations. 

The new man in the Convoy soon learns that F.A.U. members 
take risks—more often with diseases than with bombs and bullets— 
and that some have lost their lives. There is little sign of com- 
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placency. Most of the complaints and dissatisfaction comes from 
a desire to do a better piece of work. The newcomer has an 
everyday demonstration that robust living is not incompatible with 
a deeply held purpose—the kind of purpose which the members 
seek to strengthen in meetings for meditation and worship seven 
mornings of the week. The vastness of the need inevitably leads 
members to put emphasis on tangible results, on statistics of patients 
treated, operations performed, tons of drugs hauled and delivered. 
But that does not blind them to the truth expressed in one of the 
mid-week meetings: that what is done is less important than the 
spirit in which—the Spirit by which—it is done. 


CAMP THOUGHTS 


By PRIVATE X 


E settled down on the bags of grain, and perched our cigarette- 

tin paraffin lamps on piles of kit. We could hear the rain on 
the tiles, the mules and the men outside slipping and sloshing their 
way down the hill; and the pleasure of a dry night indoors glowed 
in every face. “Night is a dull, monotonous period under a roof,” 
wrote Stevenson. But wartime experience provides exceptions to 
all such statements. Our classical scholar rustled the pages of 
Caesar, our historian pushed Macaulay’s Life closer to the wavering 
naked flame of his lamp, and, adjtisting my jerkin pillow against 
the wall, I settled down to grapple with “I Verbi Italiani.” Learn- 
ing is delightful in such surroundings. It is luxury to stretch out 
in dry blankets, while the soaked trousers which have for hours 
chilled one’s legs swing on a line overhead. With duty done, and 
earned repose, mathematics, science, the pleasures of poetry, the 
broader artistry of prose, become a thousandfold more vital and 
vivid than ever they were in the days of formal education. 

Shortly before, as we supped our “char,” we had discussed 
Education as we had experienced it before the war. It seemed to 
us that precious years of our youth had been drained away in weary 
note-taking, the dreary copying down of answers to questions 
“spotted ” by masters bent on keeping up their certificate averages. 
Of certificates we spoke in unprintable language, in our heated, 
unacademic, barrack-room way. We wondered why, with few 
honourable exceptions, schoolmasters had sacrificed to them the 
freshness and freedom of learning. We concluded that certificate 
“results” were not so much a guide to intelligence, industry, and 
attainment as to the intensity and efficiency of the cramming to 
which we were subjected. It is, of course, easy to talk in this 
strain when material needs are a minimum, and merely to be away 
from noise and suspense ‘is contentment. Yet in “ bivvies” in the 
desert, in all kinds of “abris” and barrack-rooms, on one occasion 
under a Sicilian almond tree by bright moonlight, when studying 
with delight for its own sake I have thought how strange it is 
that more of such feeling is not experienced in our schooldays. 

Those ends which were made out to be so important, and to 
which we devoted so much effort, seem worthless when we look 
back on them over the years from an Italian mountain-top. The 
vellum sheet which once cast a gloom over our days we would 
willingly burn here to help “brew up.” No doubt when we are 
back in “ Civvy-street” our views will be modified. At present we 
feel that Education, however admirable the new proposals, will 
not be the best if examination successes and “good jobs” are 
major aims. There are few here who know the reward of sacrificing 
cigarette-space to books in their packs, or how the extra weight, 
which presses so hard on the shoulders, can transmute boredom to 
pleasure, and enrich the most unlikely situations. We shall not be 
able to talk of success in Education till the children who leave 
our schools have found some corner of the fields of learning which 
they will continue to cultivate on their own, instead of feeling 
relieved that the drudgery of schooling is over; till we have more 
of the spirit of Chaucer’s Poor Scholar, 

“For hym was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes clad in blak or reed 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrye.” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE are few more interesting studies than the confrontation of 

contemporary with historical opinion. To what extent, for 
instance, is our view of the present condition of Europe, or of the 
character of the Nazi and Soviet systems, likely to be confirmed by 
those who, more than a hundced years from now, read our diaries 
and our newspapers? Will our grandchildren regard us as having 
been a generation obs2ssed by purely materialistic values, and one 
which clung pathetically to the fiction of economic man? Will they 
be astonished that we of 1945 failed to foresee the great surge of 
prosperity which came over Europe in the "60s and ’7os, even as we 
had no true intimation of the religious revival which, starting from 
Lithuania, spread east and west between 1980 and 1992? Will they 
regard us as dense or perverse in having persisted for so long in 
believing that the age of tranquillity was over, when in fact it was 
only just about to begin? Will they read with amazement our own 
estimate of contemporary events and wonder how we could have 
been.so ignorant or ill-informed as to believe that Adolf Hitler, in 
1945, still existed, or still exercised control in Germany? Will they 
laugh aloud when they read our diaries of 1940 and 1941 and find 
that many perfectly serious men and women were convinced that 
the invasion of this island was not only possible but imminent? 
Will they reflect sombrely on the ineptitude of all human prescience 
when they discover that, three years before the German War ended, 
we were thinking of a General Election, and that whereas we suffered 
agonies of apprehension regarding the housing shortage, we never 
realised that the whole demographic problem of Europe would be 
radically altered by the Plague of 1951? It may be, of course, that, 
being unable to foresee the future, we have got the present wholly 
out of focus. Yet, if we are to judge by previous experience, it is at 
least probable that we have got the present fairly right. 

* * * 7 


It is often said, for instance, that our forbears completely mis- 
interpreted the Napoleonic epic, and that their estimate of Napoleon’s 
character and intentions was invariably incorrect. Such a statement 
is not borne out by any objective study of contemporary memoirs 
and correspondence. Naturally, their judgement was much clouded 
by party prejudices or affections. The Tories hated Napoleon as 
the child of the Revolution ; the Whigs detested him because by 
him the Revolution had been destroyed. Their views again were 
influenced by contemporary propaganda. We find an exaggerated 
importance being attributed to the Jaffa poisoning case, the tragedy 
of El Arish and even to the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, which to 
our blood-sated sensibilitizs appears but an unfortunate episode. It 
is surprising to our minds to discover that long after Napoleon had 
begun to put on flesh he was still portrayed by English caricaturists 
in the guise of the “skinny Frenchman” battling desperately with 
acorpulent John Bull. It is a little startling to find that many serious 
commentators, even after Marengo, were convinced that Bonaparte’s 
victories must be ascribed, not to any military genius on his part, 
but to the brilliant assistance given him by Berthier. Of all the 
early misconceptions the persistent Berthier legend is the one for 
which it is most difficult to account. Many foolish opinions were, 
of course, expressed. A clergyman, writing to The Times on 
October 13th, 1809, ascribed Napoleon’s daemonic successes to the 
fact that there were so many impious theatres open in Paris. Much 
violent exaggeration was indulged in, but on the whole the British 
people seem to have estimated Napoleon’s character, and the menace 
which it implied, in terms which were substantially accurate. 

* * + * 


The spectacle of Napoleon dominating the whole of Europe filled 
our forefathers with alarm, which often expressed itself in vitupera- 
tion ; but a sense of awe and wonder was never absent. Sheridan, 
in a fine outburst of rhetoric, expressed this general astonishment: 
“His are no ordinary fortifications. His martello towers are 
thrones ; sceptres tipt with crowns are the palisadoes of his entrench- 
ments ; kings are his sentinels.” They admitted the austerity of his 


personal life, and although the epithet of “heartless” occurs again 
and again, there were those who commented upon his affection for 
his family, and even those who reported that he was sincerely in love 
with Marie Louise. The visitors who flocked to Paris after the 
Treaty of Amiens were much impressed by the simple dignity of his 
demeanour and the amazing beauty of his smile. Lady Oxford 


considered him the perfection of manly beauty ; Miss Mary Berry, 


hoped he would never be assassinated, since he was “so simple and 
unaffected ”; and the Duchess of Gordon was credited with a desire 
to secure the hand of Bonaparte’s stepson for her daughter, Lady 
Georgina. It is a fact that, with few exceptions, all British subjects 
who came into casual contact with Napoleon fell a victim to his 
charm. Lord Aberdeen, lunching at Malmaison, thought him 
enchanting ; Neil Campbell, who accompanied him to Elba, found 
conversations with him an unending delight; and Captain Ussher 
of the Undaunted was “proud to confess that all resentment and 
uncharitable feeling vanished” from the moment that the Corsican 
monster stepped on board It was oniy men like Lord Whitworth or 
the Duke of Wellington, whose contacts with the Emperor were 
either intimate or prolonged, who persisted in regarding him as ill- 
mannered, tempestuous, unreliable and devoid of all honourable or 


gentlemanlike feelings. 
i. * * . 


Thus although our forefathers were justifiably much alarmed by 
Napoleon, it cannot be said that they were blind to his merits. The 
Tories were apt to admit that, with all his upstart qualities, he had 
in fact introduced order and discipline into a chaotic country ; the 
Whigs openly admired his elimination of the vestiges of feudalism. 
Lord Holland described the exile to St. Helena as “ unworthy of the 
magnanimity of a great country ”; and John Cam Hobhouse recorded 
that the “consummate injustice of such a measure is only to be 
equalled by the pleasantry of boasting of it as an act of clemency.” 
Of course they made mistakes. They persisted in believing that 
Aspern and Eylau were decisive victorics ; they imagined that the 
battle of Leipzig marked the total destruction of Bonaparte and the 
immediate conclusion of a triumphant peace ; they rever fully appre- 
ciated, in spite of the Duke of Wellington’s high eulogy, the bril- 
liance of the final resistance in Champagne or of the battles of 1814 
between the Seine and the Marne. His occasional outbursts of ill- 
temper, his sudden fits of barrack-rcoom manners, were much exag- 
gerated at the time “General Bonaparte,” wrote Admiral Cockburn, 
“has not read Chesterfield.” What is more curious is that they 
attributed his fits of violence, which were often deliberately assumed, 
to incipient insanity. Lord Malmesbury was certainly of opinion 
that he was verging on madness, and compared him to the Tsar Paul 
“towards the close of his reign.” An even stranger contemporary 
fiction was the legend of Napoleon’s cowardice; it was generally 
believed that at Waterloo he had manifested downright physical panic. 
But on the whole they regarded him as a tremendous genius, lured to 
destruction by overwhelming ambition and an obstinate confidence 
in his own good fortune. And therein they were more or less 


correct. 
* * * * 


Will our contemporary estimate of Adolf Hitler prove as right as 
this? He has caused far greater human misery than did the other 
corporal, and his military and political genius are, to say the least, 
on a different level. To us also his gusts of screaming fury seem 
to savour of madness, and we may be right. But shall we ever 
regard him, as Byron regarded Napoleon, as some Prometheus 
chained with his vulture to a rock? I believe rather that we are 
almost right, as they were almost right, in our contemporary estimate, 
and that history will not accord to Hitler the glamour by which 
Napoleon, even for his enemies, is today surrounded ; but will leave 
him as a squalid and hysterical figure, who by almost daemonic 
demagogic power was able to drive his people into a fatal denial of 
all that was best in themselves. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


« Three Waltzes.’’ At the Princes Theatre. 


Tue problem for a theatre management who has at disposal an out- 
standingly brilliant “star” is to know exactly what to do with such 
a phenomenon, and I think this must have been the position with the 
producers of Three Waltzes, for it is hard to believe that this feeble 
“new play” with its tricklets of music which are forever drying-up 
first presented itself to them as a brilliant idea, and that they then 
looked around to find an actress equally brilliant to perform in it. 
In truth, without the great gifts of Evelyn Laye, I doubt if the old- 
fashioned background and hackneyed sentiment of the first two acts 
would be found tolerable, so that the liveliest scene, in Hollywood, 
which is the last, might have been missed by a restless and impatient 
audience. Miss Evelyn Laye looks dazzling and acts with dis- 
tinction in a number of costumes—Victorian, Edwardiar and con- 
temporary—but she has very little to do and still less to sing, so 
that on the whole she is not provided with a real enough part for 
her to do justice to herself. As for the play itself, it is completely 
lifeless and a prolonged bore. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


New French Films.—*‘ Hangover Square.”’ At the Tivoli.——‘‘ The 
Keys of the Kingdom.”’’ At the Gaumont and the Marble Arch 
Pavilion. 

DurinG the past months two batches of films made in Occupied 

France have been shown in London. One examines them, less in 

the hope of finding outstanding work, than withthe desire for 

reassurance. How much of the quality of the French cinema has 
been able to survive under Nazi control? How far have censorship 
and the Nazi presence influenced subject-matter and style? 

It is not surprising that the most noticeable fact about the new 
films is that humour is lacking, subdued, or has a wry, even macabre 
quality. The best of the feature films is, in my opinion, Goupi- 
Mains-Rouges. It is a kind of dramatic comedy of peasant life which 
can digress in the most effortless, even graceful, fashion into vicious 
murder and outbursts of violent insanity. It is most beautifully 
made. So is L’Eternel Retour, but here the sense of humour has 
disappeared completely and with it the sense of what may be un- 
wittingly humorous. For this film is an intolerably long modernisa- 
tion of the Tristan and Iseult legend which in its self-conscious 
solemnity is almost always close to bathos. The hero and heroine 
are beautiful blondes (a concession perhaps to the occupying power?) 
and there is an atmosphere of ingrowing, festering emotion. This 
film seems to stand for a France which is better forgotten. 

It is only to be expected that French film-makers should have been 
driven by their unhappy circumstances into “films of escape.” Yet 
one of the strongest characteristics of the French cinema has tradi- 
tiona'ly been the living, realistic backgrounds. The village, the 
provincial town, la famille, there they always were, caricatured per- 
haps, but with the screen representations springing from roots which 
were deep in reality. How heart-breaking must have been the com- 
pulsion to provide backgrounds existing in a political, social and 
— vacuum where love of country could have no acknowledged 
place. 

This difficulty has been overcome to some extent in Le Ciel Est 
A Nous, which goes back to the early thirties for its story of the 
Villeneuve aero club. It is a cheaply made, simple film about the 
passion of a humble garage owner and his wife for aeronautics, and 
although over-long and wordy, it has sufficient warmth and wit in 
the characterisation to augur well enough for the future. 

The best film of the lot is a documentary short which is also the 
most successful in escaping from the Nazi jack-boot. It is called 
Epaves, and it is photographed almost entirely on the sea bed. 
Swimmers equipped with masks and with cylinders of gas bear 
their enclosed cameras amongst the encrusted hulls of Mediterranean 
wrecks, and the translucent under-sea world becomes a place of 
beautiful shapes and shadows; of swimmers’ graceful limbs, of 
shoals of fish moving like birds amongst the masts of vessels which 
still point towards the bright sky far above. The music helps to 
make this a lyrical documentary in the highest French tradition, 
which in itself provides a sufficient answer to the American film- 
trade paper which in writing recently of the opportunities for foreign 
exploitation of the French film market dismissed the French industry 
and all its great achievements as being of “tawdry quality and low 
moral standards.” 

This week’s new Hollywood films demand little space. Hangover 
quare is an emasculated screen version of Patrick Hamilton’s novel. 
Its makers have been more concerned with following the well-worn 
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pattern of the conventional horror-film than in interpreting a slice 
of London life at the turn of the century. The Keys of the Kingdom 
has more to recommend it since Hollywood has here once more made 
a sincere and not unprofitable attempt to depict the devout life. A 
new actor named Gregory Peck plays the part of A. J. Cronin’s 
hero, and from his early days in Scotland, through the period of 
struggle at the Chinese mission and back in old age to Scotland 
again, he gives the character of the priest consistency and warmth. 
On religious matters Hollywood finds it expedient to tread softly and 
reaps the artistic benefit of its discretion. 


ART 


Feliks Topolski. At Wildenstein’s. —— Religious Paintings and 
Drawings. At the Leger Galleries. Young Painters. At the 
Peter Jones Gallery.——English Paintings. At the Beaux Arts 
Gallery. 

TuHeE “oil sketch” is a form of painting remarkably popular with 
the purchasing public. It appears to be a peculiarly English quality 
to admire the suggestion rather than the completion, perhaps because 
the collector is necessarily in part an artist and takes pleasure in 
finishing the picture in his mind from the safe enclosure of his arm- 
chair. ‘his may explain the popularity of certain contemporary 
English neo-impressionists, and, on a different level, why the more 
amorphous Turner watercolours and the slightest of Constable 
sketches evoke almost more interest than their important pictures. 
I do not suggest that these studies are not masterly, as a means to 
an end, and indeed they are beautiful in themselves ; but except 
from the hands of such great masters, an exhibition of sketches in 
oils is an insufficient exploitation of the medium for one to be able 
to assess the real value of an artist. Topolski’s oils are to me un- 
fulfilled sketches, full of virility and panache, but insufficiently 
realised. Topolski is justly eminent as a draughtsman and in par- 
ticular as a pictorial war correspondent, using his brilliant pen in a 
manner which has brought many aspects of the present conflict much 
closer to us than have photographs or journalism. This section of 
his work is well represented at Wildenstein’s, and drawings such as 
Taking Prisoners in Burma and Police Force of Alexandria are 
assured of a high place in the art produced during this war. Topolski 
draws in the tradition of the Baroque, with numerous stated and 
restated contours, like an insect spinning a cocoon. Every particle 
of his work moves rapidly, full of exuberant life, to such an extent 
that even a Magnasco would look restful beside Topolski’s vivid 
pyrotechnics. The drawings and watercolours are, in their particular 
idiom, extremely successful; the oils, for me at least, are not. I 
think the explanation lies partly in the fact that there is no essential 
difference in handling between the heavily painted oils and the fluid 
wash drawing. Thick oil paint is a less flowing medium than pen 
and wash, and consequently the oils are liable to be clogged and 
turgid in quality. Finally I think the paintings fail because the all- 
embracing movement, both of the figures, the background and, 
indeed, in the actual use of the brush, allows the eye no rest within 
the picture. At least one static area of paint is as mecessary an 
opposition to a bravura treatment of the figure as white paper to 
black ink. 

The exhibition at the Leger Galleries is a selection of works 
submitted to a competition organised by the Central Institute of 
Art and Design,.of religious paintings and drawings. The eighty 
or so exhibits are all of remarkably high standard, considering that 
none of the exhibitors is of established reputation ; Charles Murray, 
Helene Grunwald, and W. H. Kempster are outstanding. The ex- 
hibition is also remarkable for the preponderance of women exhibitors 
of high technical accomplishment. The only picture representing 
an artist hitherto well known to me is one of the worst Mathew 
Smiths I have ever seen. ‘ 

An interesting link between the current exhibition of L. S. Lowry 
at the Lefevre Galleries and the younger generation is provided by 
an exhibition at the Peter Jones Gallery. Arthur Berry, Kenneth 
Yarwood, and Norman Cope (who regrettably died. last year), are 
young men from the Staffordshire potteries possessing much of 
Lowry’s unsentimental poetic vision in their uncompromising treat- 
ment of similar surroundings. Their pictures are deeply felt, with a 
critical, sometimes bitter, honesty of approach. Also at Peter Jones 
are works by Robert Colquhoun, John Minton, Lucien Freud, and 
other young painters gradually coming into prominence. 

At the Beaux Arts Gallery is a pleasant mixed show of paintings 
by the older generation, containing works of Sir William Nicholson, 
D. Y. Cameron, Henry Tonks, and several excellent Sickerts. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 


Sir,—Mr. Brenan’s letter in your issue of March 2nd gives a very 
inaccurate picture of Spain, which is painful to Englishmen who know 
and respect Spaniards, and must necessarily cause Spaniards to think 
that Mr. Brenan has an English following, who really think that we 
should “ exclude Spain from the concert of European nations.” I would 
like to correct that false picture. The labelling of people “ Fascist” or 
“ democratic” has ceased to have any sense, because the expressions are 
so loosely used ; in the case of Fascism, it is used to mean any regime 
that is not Communist, and in che case of democracy to mean any regime 
that the speaker may approve of, even if it be completely totalitarian, like 
the Russian. Consequently, Mr. Brenan’s expressed reason for excluding 
Spain from the comity of nations has no mieaning. 

I venture to make the following statements, based on a long experience 
and close study of Spain: 

(1) Falange does not by any means represent all Spain ; it is opposed 
by Conservative, traditionalist and many Catholic elements. 

(2) At the present time Spain is more democratic than most countries 
in Europe, in that the individual citizen is freer to lead his owa life in 
his own way than in many other countries saddled with an army of 
occupation or a multitude of bureaucrats and war-time regulations. 

(3) To Spaniards Communism is in no sense “a bogey,” for they 
experienced its reality and meaning through three years’ civil war, a reign 
of terror and a persecution of Christianity such as has never been 
surpassed. 

(4) Spaniards believe that freedom and true democracy should allow 
them to choose the form of government that most suits them without 
dictation from abroad. They have tried for 130 years the special brands 
of parliamentary government pertaining in Great Britain and France, and 
have found them quite unsuitable to Spanish temperament and ton- 
ditions, and their history is a proof of this. Why should they be 
penalised because they choose an internal form of government displeasing 
to foreigners? is 

Let us hold by the principles of the Atlantic Charter, and shun the 
dictatorial method of telling our neighbour how to run his own house.— 
Yours truly, ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

Sir,—In his comment on Mr. Gerald Brenan’s letter to The Times, Janus 
expresses the view that “outsiders have no more title to try to save Spain 
from Fascism than they have to save Russia from Communism or Britain 
from democracy—if they happen to harbour a dislike of these systems.” 
The interpretation of this view is that we should do nothing about the 
Fascist regime in Spain which Mr. Brenan quite rightly says “is bound, 
so long as it lasts, to be a permanent source of discord and infection in 
Western Europe.” Now this is dangerously like the muddle-headed views 
which used to be openly expressed about Italy and Hitler’s Germany. We 
were told that the internal regime of a country was not the business of 
outsiders, in fact, it is common knowledge that this was the view of most 
Germans. I think it will be conceded that this shortsighted attitude was 
responsible for much of the reprehensible behaviour of many of our leading 
personalities and officials in this country in relation to Italy and Germany. 
Is it not high time that the very shallow doctrine now perpetuated by 
Janus should be eradicated from our public life? In our private affairs we 
should have nothing to do with people who behaved like Franco and 
Hitler, they would be hounded out of society. Why then are there two 
standards of conduct towards these vile creatures? It is high time there 
was a sense of international morality and that those who violate the 
minimum standards set as the rights of man should be cut off from inter- 
national intercourse. It is tacitly assumed by many that there is only 
one choice of method, namely military force, to make tyrants change their 
behaviour. On the contrary there are plenty of other means and they 
should be adopted. Might I in conclusion quote from a leader in the 
Manchester Guardian which I read the same day as I was shocked by 
Janus’s coniments; here it is: 

“ Lord Templewood, full of this devastating scene, has been urging with 
vigour and perseverance since his return that an attempt should be made 
by the joint efforts of the United Nations to restore some basis of 
civilised custom, to bring Europe back to the days when certain civic rights 
were taken for granted, when organised massacre and religious persecution 
on a vast scale excluded the people that practised or condoned them from 
the respect that one European society feels for another.” 

I quite believe that Janus would approve of these comments on Lord 
Templewood’s activities but if so he would not be able to square them up 
with his own. What civilised people feel about the governments or 
systems ruling in Spain and Germany is not what Janus calls “ harbouring 
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a dislike.” Harbouring a dislike indeed; what a choice of words to describe 
the loathing and fierce hatred felt for men whose power is built up and 
maintained by mass persecution, murder, torture and every abomination 
such as the world has never seen before. 

’ May I express the view that short of military action we should do 
everything within our power to harass and help to destroy the foul thing 
in Spain masquerading under Franco as a “Government.”—Yours 
faithfully, L. HARDING. 

“ Bexhurst,” Hurst Green, Etchingham, Sussex. 


THE GOSABA EXPERIMENT 


Sir,—In his interesting and valuable account of The Gosaba Experiment, 
the distinguished Anglo-Indian educationalist, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, 
C.I.E., emphasises the importance of the co-operative credit system, 
partly pioneered by the late Sir Daniel M. Hamilton himself. 

In this connexion, I should like to add some further details of later 
developments, as sent me personally by Sir Daniel himself in 1937. He 
wrote as follows:—“ With an area of 17,000 acres and a population of 
12,000, there are 19 co-operative societies on the property, mostly credit 
societies which finance the people, the societies being managed by the 
people themselves, under the supervision of an officer of Government, 
Last year I introduced a one rupee currency note which circulates quite 
freely on the estate, and which costs practically nothing. The notes come 
in and go out again. The Governor, Sir John Anderson, paid us a visit 
just before we left in February, and I gave him a note which had been 
out 14 times and done 14 rupees worth of roadmaking, &c. Government 
can expand currency productively in the same way here and in India 
without borrowing a penny, but the money powers which pull the strings 
from behind don’t like it, and scare the Government and an ignorant public 
with the inflation bogey. 

“TI don’t keep a metallic reserve against my one rupee notes. My 
manager keeps a reserve of Government 10-rupee notes, which can be 
turned into silver rupees if wanted, but nobody has ever wanted silver 
rupees, and my manager said he might have invested the currency re- 
serve and got a return of money, instead of having it locked up doing 
nothing. I started the ome rupee currency note as an example of what the 
Government might do without borrowing, and I am hopeful that the 
new Finance Ministers may follow, when they understand it; but up till 
now the Government of India have been under the orders of the Home 
Treasury in everything connected with currency and exchange, and thy 
means the Bank of England. The new Constitution may make a differ- 
ence in this respect, but this remains to be seen, the new ministers 
having just been installed. I shall certainly do what I can to enlighten 
them, and if they realise that the Bank of England is blocking the path 
of progress their nationalistic feelings will make a noise.” 

The wording on an actual local note now in my possession is not with- 
out interest. Instead of the typical promise to pay some mythical and 
useless metal, it covenants to pay at the Co-operative Bhundar, for value 
received, one rupee’s worth of rice, cloth, oil or other goods. It is, of 
course, clearly numbered and dated, and signed in facsimile by Sir Daniel 
Hamilton and his manager, Sradanghar Bhusan Onagher. On the reversé 
it is worded as follows:—“ The value received in exchange for this note 
may be given in the form of bunds constructed, or tanks excavated, or 
land reclaimed, or buildings erected; or in medical or educational service. 
The note may be exchanged for coin, if necessary, at the estate office. 
The note is made good, not by the ~oin, which makes nothing, but by the 
assets created and the services rendered. The note is based on the living 
man not on the dead coin. It costs practically nothing, and yields a 
dividend of 100 per cent. in land reclaimed, tanks excavated, houses built, 
&c., and in a more healthy and abundant LIFE.” 

What practical conclusions can we draw from the above? First, the 
only sound and scientific basis for money is the goods standard, and not 
the bogus gold-myth. Secondly, the State should issue its own debt-free 
money, and not allow the banks or debt-factories to mortgage us further 
and further into financial bondage. Thirdly, if a community of 12,000 
humble natives of India can achieve their own sovereignty and freedom 
in finance by means of local notes, even backward areas like Liverpool 
and London might follow their lead and show the way for Britain and 
the Empire to achieve the same success. Guernsey, of course, had her 
own local notes (1819-1836), financing her new preduction by profiation, 
and converting the island from poverty to prosperity, until further 
progress was stopped by the London financiers. Now that Sir Daniel 
Hamilton is no longer alive, it would not be surprising if the authorities 
have since closed down the local notes of the magnificent Gosaba com- 
munity. Perhaps some enterprising Member of Parliament might like to 
question Sir John Anderson himself on this point, now that he is 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and chief spokesman for the money-power 
to the nation.—Yours faithfully, 
40, Lyndhurst Avenue, Surbiton. W. H. WakINsHAw. 


FRANCE AND THE FUTURE 


Sir,—Your attitude towards France has been so considerate and fair 
that the verdict in your issue of February 23rd*to the effect that General 
de Gaulle’s refusal to go to Algiers to meet the President of the U.S.A. 
was a “gross error of judgment” will carry much weight. To one who 
worked in close liaison with “Fighting France” in Equatorial Africa 
during 1940-41, and who watched with admiration at close quarters the 
tremendous tenacity of purpose, courage and self-sacrifice of that Move- 
ment, and the immense difficulties which it overcame under the dynamic 
leadership of General de Gaulle, this verdict seems unfair. 

Big issues by the sheer force of their complexity and diffuseness are 
difficult to analyse, and in the stress of unravelling their intricacies their 
background may be somewhat obscured—but surely, objectively speaking, 
some main points stand out? Did not France play the major part in 
saving Europe during the last war? and was she not “ bled white” in the 
process? To a far greater extent than any of her allies. At the peace 
conference did she not demand the Rhine frontier for her security? 
and was she not reluctantly persuaded to give up this security on a 
guarantee by her allies of her eastern frontier? Did not America then 
repudiate this guarantee by withdrawing from the League of Nations? 

Was not Hitler’s invasion of the Ruhr and the subsequent consolidation 
of Nazi power the direct result of American isolation and British blind 
disarmament and pacificism, with the resulting weakness of her foreign 
policy? Would not England have shared the same fate as France had 
it not been for the Channel? Is not the above a fairly true, if over sim- 
plified, background against which the mentality of resurgent France 
should be judged? 

When a nation has been badly “let down” by her more fortunately 
placed friends over a long period, to the extent of complete ruin (largely 
due, of course, also to her own fault), and then, when in course of time 
in the stress of a new crisis, these friends in order to save their own 
skins make some reparation (somewhat incidentally), is it right that their 
former predominant partner should be expected to tolerate the position of 
“poor relation”? Is it not. the plain duty of the French Provisional 
Government to demand complete equality of status in dealing with a 
matter for which in the not far distant future France must be again, in the 
West, predominantly responsible? 

Is not the emphasis in the British Press often misplaced? One has 
frequently read lately that: “Some French politicians, or some French 
papers,” think that General de Gaulle has acted unwisely. Would it not 


_ have been more true to say: 80 per cent of the French nation demand that 


General de Gaulle should adopt the sort of attitude he has adopted? 
Must he not foster the self-respect and national unity of his much-tried 
people? He is no “ Yes-Man.” General de Gaulle is a great leader, 
with no thought of self; looking at Greece today should one not remember 
that but for him France might be in worse disorder than that unhappy 
country ? 

Should we not therefore repay with gratitude our long-term debt to 
France, and, from self-interest if from no nobler motive, give a lead in 
cherishing the prosperity and friendship—real, equal friendship—of 
France? E. G. Hume. 

Binfield, Berks. 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


Sia,—Roger Wilson’s article, “What France is Suffering,” together with 
the letter under the title of “Conditions in France,” merely emphasise 
what most people realise and what reduces all lovers of the people of 
France to a sense of angry impotence. 

People who know France well, particularly people who have served 
with or near the French in the Mediterranean countries, for instance, 
have surely the feeling that all that could be done is not being done, 
coupled with complete frustration as to what the individual can do 
about it. 

Does anyone believe that every available ship or non-operational air- 
Gaft is employed to capacity after purely military requirements have 
been met? Many, particularly men and women in the Services, would 
accept, if necessary, a temporary reduction in food supplies (if invasion 
feserves have been exhausted) to help France through this period of cold 
and want. Anyone who saw, for instance, the miracle of our supplies 
lo the Middle East in 1942 or who enjoyed the hospitality of the very 
needy Corsicans shortly after those islanders had achieved their own 
liberation cannot but feel that all that could be done, possibly for political 
Teasons, is not being done. But what can the individual do about it? 

To quote the last sentence of 4 leading article on the subject in the 
Economist for January 20th (“Neglected Ally”): “ The emphasis should 
now be on speed—and on graciousness—of performance.”—Yours faith- 
fully, SERVING OFFICER. 
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WAR MEMORIALS 


S1r,—In the rush of events too little notice has been taken of the report 
of the War Memorials Advisory Council, which urges that the war 
memorial should not only honour the dead, but be of use to those who sur- 
vive. It is a mistake to disparage this as “ utilitarian.” A memorial owes 
no less honour to the dead by being of use to the living. The two great 
needs of English village life today are “community centres” (village 
halls) and playing fields. Comparatively few villages have both, not a 
few have neither. If it could only be agreed that the best possible war 
memorial would be the supplying of one or other of these needs, in 
a few years time every village in England could have both. Here would be 
something of inestimable value, some compensation for the pitiful loss of 
young life in this generation. Can anyone doubt that this would be the 
choice of the vast majority of those whom the memorials are to com- 
memorate? 

In the Lords’ discussion of the Report (Times, February 15th) the 
Bishop of Chichester made a plea for beauty. A village hall can have 
beauty of design and execution, and can add beauty and dignity to the 
village. A playing field may be beautiful with trees and flowers and 
can have an entrance gate of fine design. Both can record the names with 
the beauty of lettering which Archbishop Lord Lang rightly stressed. 
Familiar use of hall and field would keep the names in daily remem- 
brance. The various rooms in the hall could keep alive names which it 
might be desirable to have in special honour. (Incidentally could not 
new houses and streets do the same, replacing the uninspiring “ Council 
Cottages,” &c.?) After the “Great War” millions were spent on 
memorials not many of which were really beautiful, and these occupy the 
best sites. Mr. Harold Nicolson reverses the right order of priority when 
he suggests (The Spectator, February 23rd) the use for “ some social purpose 
likely to prove of lasting benefit to the community ” of any surplus after 
the monument is provided. The “social purpose” ought in every case to 
come first, and can itself be the “monumentum aere perennius” by 
securing better life for the generations to come.—Yours faithfully, 

LIONEL JAMES. 

Barcombe Heights, Paignton. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


Sir,—Though not myself a Conservative, I am really shocked to hear 
that the party is thinking of rejecting its great traditional name. At a 
time when the civilisation of Europe, material, moral and intellectual, 
is in ruins and the overmastering doubt is whether it can be saved, is 
the party which is traditionally expected to stand for the preservation 
of our standards really afraid to say boldy, “ We are Conservatives. Our 
purpose is to save Christian civilisation” ? I have seldom heard of a 
stranger betrayal of a noble quest.—Yours faithfully, 
Yatscombe, Boars Hill, Oxford. GILBERT MURRAY. 


CONDITIONS IN PORTUGAL 


Sir,—Commenting recently on Fascism in Spain and Portugal, Janus 
says that “no one has much complaint to make of the state of Portugal.” 
Having recently spent sOme time there, I can assure him that in the 
country itself the opposite is true. A large part of the population is near 
to starvation; the black market flourishes, assisted by corruption among 
officials, who in general are badly underpaid ; there is a rigorous censor- 
ship, and a police system which is an instrument of terror, modelled, 
though more mildly, on those of Germany and of Fascist Italy. Among 
the ruling and influential classes there is a pathological hatred of Russia, 
which has largely contributed to the strong desire that Germany should 
win the war.—Yours faithfully, ANGLO-LUSITANIAN. 


LONGEVITY 


Sir,—Miss Johnson’s letter in your issue of February 23rd is interesting 
but some of the facts she mentions may be more than matched by those 
of my own family history. She states that her grandfather General 
Johnson was born in 1777, sixty years before Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne. My own grandfather, James Sym, was born in 1756 or 81 
years before that auspicious reign began. An older sister, Margaret, 
became the mother of John Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, perhaps better known as Christopher North, to 
whose memory there are statues both in Edinburgh and in Paisley, his 
native place. 

Andrew Sym, their father, was born in 1707, the year of the Union, and 
in 1747 married Grizel Dunlop of Garnkirk, there were fourteen children 
in all. Thus it may be claimed that my own great-grandfather was actually 
a contemporary of Queen, Anne, who died in 1714.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR POLLOK Sym. 

18 Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 
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POST-WAR PRICES 


Sir,—Mr. Assheton Pownall, M.P., in The Spectator of February 16th, 
not only disputes your contention that the cost of living will be consider- 
ably higher after than it was before the war, but advances the amazing 
suggestion that “post-war prices will be appreciably lower than in the 
years after 1918." Without encroaching on your space to the extent of 
exhibiting the specious elements in his economic reasoning, may I ask 
Mr. Pownall to reconcile his conclusion with Sir John Anderson’s esti- 
mate of prices 33} per cent. higher after the war than in 1938?—Yours 
faithfully, R. KRAMMER (F/O). 


382 W.U., R.A.F., B.L.A. 
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SOUTH WALES 


Sir,—Being a Socialist, I have very seldom found occasion to be jubilant 

over any articles included in The Spectator week by week. But I must 

take this. opportunity as a Welshman to give you sincere congratulations 

and a hearty vote of thanks for your magnificent article, in last week’s 

issue, on S. Wales. Do please convey my thanks to the writer concerned. 

—Yours, &c., J. G. Evans. 
c/o Spence, 309 Easter Road, Leith, Edinburgh, 6 


ALLIES OR RIVALS? 


S1r,—Professor Brogan, in his most interesting article on Anglo-American 
economic relations, says that our commercial system, with its price-fixing 
combines, elimination of competition “and so forth, will strike almost all 
Americans as simple laziness. I suggest, Sir, that this is a misconception 
and that it should be clear to most Americans that the high level of prices 
caused by our system makes business very difficult indeed. It is only 
by the most strenuous efforts that our commercialists can dispose of their 
wares at the prices demanded, in peace time, particularly as high prices, 
by reducing demand, reduce employment and the number of potential 
customers. Moreover the profits made on a restricted turnover must be 
largely expended on taxes, rates. doles, &c., to maintain the unemployed. 
So let no one accuse us of laziness or selfishness in our methods of 
business. We may not be very clever, but we do indeed work far harder 
than we need.—Yours faithfully, H. J. Murr. 
“ Plenmare,” Marine Drive, Barton-on-Sea, Hampshire. 


SUFFERING WOMEN 


Str,—I should much like to point out to your correspondent, Jessie S. 
Boyd, that, in suggesting that after the war some German women might 
be absorbed into a certain type of English home, my mind was focussed on 
the idea of re-education rather than “overflowing with good nature.” I 
certainly agree that thousands of suffering women of Allied countries have 
first claim on any help that can be given, but would they not much rather 
receive it in their own countries? I was prompted to write my first 
letter because I felt so strongly that it is vitally important that any spark 
of Christianity left in German women should be fanned back into flame 
and not finally trampled out in institutional life managed by—to them— 
foreigners.—Yours faithfully, G. VALENTINE MOoRrGAN. 


Buxhall Vale, nr. Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


CAROLINE FOX 


Sir,—In reading this book a chord in my memory was struck by Caro- 
line’s report of discussions between Westmacott and John Sterling (p. 303) 
one Government feeling for Art. Sterling maintained that “ the highest 
gonquest of Art is to combine the purest feelings with the highest forms.” 
I have now found in Cecil’s memoirs of my ancestor, John Bacon, the 
famous sculptor of the eighteenth century, 1740-99 (R.A. and first gold 
medallist for sculpture) the ‘following passages from Bacon’s article on 
“ Sculpture,” quoted from Dr. Rees’s edition of Chambers’ Dictionary. 
In comparing painting and sculpture—“ hence elevation in the idea, as 
well as purity and grandeur in the forms, is found in greater perfection 
in sculpture than in painting.” In comparing modern and ancient art— 
“they (the ancients) have sacrificed expression to beauty . . . whenever 
the moderns shall unite great expression of great beauty they will wrest 
the palm out of their hands.” Caroline (p. 301) actually mentions an anec- 
dote of “ Bacon, the sculptor,” who was the son of the more famous one, 
but a fine sculptor, (It may be of interest to note that in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature (1932), vol. 13, p..18, Sterling’s first bio- 
grapher is mentioned as “Christopher Hare,” .an obvious misprint.)— 
Yours, etc., ALBAN F. L. Bacon (Capt.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Is there any good reason for calling Oxford “the home of lost causes ”? 
It is certainly the home of some winning causes, and I hope its champion- 
ship of the organisation usually known as V.P.A. will put it on the winning 
side. In an admirable book on Country Planning the Oxford Agri- 
cultural Economic Institute contained this welcome paragraph: 

“The rapid rise to popularity of Village Produce Associations 
is noteworthy. One has a membership of 150, and another in the 
same neighbourhood has more than 100 members. No doubt one 
explanation of their vigorous life is the financial advantage that 
membership brings. Members get substantial reductions on their 
purchases of seeds, seed potatoes, fertilisers and so on, and if the 
association organises a Pig Club or a Rabbit Club, its members can 
draw extra rations of feeding-stuffs. Some of the associations have 
organised Village Market Stalls, which are set up once a week during 
the summer months for the sale of members’ surplus produce, 
Others have working arrangements for the sale of members’ produce 
through market stalls already organised by the Women’s Institutes.” 


The V.P.A. is perhaps the most valuable organisation we have in the 
campaign for the ideal of local. self-sufficiency, and it flourishes in many 
counties, but seems to have trouble with the bureaucrats in some 
quarters. For example, in one village in the Oxted neighbourhood of 
Surrey, where existing greengrocers get a large proportion of their 
vegetables from London in the condition commonly associated with 
vegetables that have been many times handied and have degenerated 
in the markets, the magistrates refuse a retail licence to a local small- 
holder. Their reason seems to have been that there were enough sellers 
of vegetables in the neighbourhood. The question of producers of 
vegetables did not appear to interest the magistrates, though their 
executive officer and spokesman was a woman! 


Village Folk-lore 

A peculiarly interesting pamphlet, which should find imitators in all 
counties, has recently been reprinted from the transactions of the 
Cambridge and Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society by Mr. C. F. 
Tebbutt, who has been hunting out folk-lore which was likely to be 
lost for all time. It is strange how tradition was cut clean off in 1914. 
For example: “The ‘ Pancake Bell’ used to be rung on Shrove Tuesday 
in St. Neots until 1914 and in Glatton for ten minutes at 11 a.m.” It 
will delight such a laudator temporis acti as Mr. Massingham to know 
(if he doesn’t know it already) that a wooden plough with elm mould 
board is still in use in South Hunts, which is “considered particularly 
suitable for the heavy clay land and can be used when the ground is*too 
wet for the iron plough.” Some old tunes and many local verses have 
been discovered and preserved in recent years by this most beneficent 
researcher. 


An Ageing Blackbird ? 


Last year a certain garden to which many birds are devoted was 
frequented by a blackbird with an odd white stripe across head and neck. 
He seemed to enjoy parading himself, and by the oddity of the black and 
white pattern he could be identified with ease and certainty. He dis- 
appeared in the winter and has now returned ; but his appearance has 
surprisingly altered. The old stripe is distinguishable, but now rather 
more than half the body is white. I have known a good number of 
blackbirds bleached in some degree or other; but do not remember to 
have seef one that grew progressively white, as if old age were 


approaching. , 
In My Garden 


March is, of course, the great gardening month, at any rate in the 
potager ; but it is much busier when March is dry than when March is 
wet. However, the continuous cloche has in some measure enabled us 
to defy the eccentricities, though, I think, very few people use it to 
secure a dry and warm seed-bed. It may be almost as useful for this 
purpose as for protecting the grown seedling ; and the earliest seeds to 
be sown for the most part concern vegetables not wanted in great quantity, 
such as broad beans and parsnips. This March is beautiful with some 
plants and shrubs that have postponed their usual season. For example: 
the Prunus Subhirtella Autumnalis, in spite of its adjective, is now at its 
best, as is Iris Stylosa, synchronising for once with I. Reticulata, though 
the Cambridge blue variety is later than the Oxford. Yet‘as to gorse 
February, not March, has proved to be “the month that blooms the 
whins,” at any rate in the garden. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
‘*Who gaf me Drink? ’’ 


Romanticism Comes of Age. By Owen Barfield. (Anthroposophica! 
Publishing Co. 8s. 6d.) 

SEVENTEEN years (years chronicled with an admirable stern humour 
in the preface) separate this book from the same author’s Poetic 
Diction. During those years the most important work in the same 
field has been Professor James’s Scepticism and Poetry—at least, if 
you agree with the present reviewer that Professor James in that 
great book was really writing about scepticism and romantic poetry. 
Like Professor James, Mr. Barfield considers the doctrine and 
discipline of romantic imagination worthy of a serious critique. The 
difference is that whereas Professor James finds that the ship of 
(romantic) poetry must “shipwreck in the harbour,” Mr. Barfield 
holds that, though it did so, it need not have done so. 

“In the legend of Parsifal,” he writes, “ tragic consequences follow 
the failure of the hero to ask the crucial question at the crucial 
moment.” This tragedy was repeated in the Romantic Movement 
when Coleridge, in the Biographia, in obedience to the “very 
judicious ” letter of his unknown friend, omitted that full account 
of the Imagination which was the real raison d’étre of the whole 
book. The same uncertainty or pusillanimity runs through all 
Wordsworth’s utterances on the subject. The Romantics make huge 
claims for the Imagination as an organ of truth; but they never 
have the courage either to withdraw those claims or to support them 
quite seriously and face their implications. Unless the claims were 
wholly illusory, it looks as if some real enlargement of human con- 
sciousness were, at that moment, offered—and refused; as if the 
Romantics fell per null altro rio che per non aver fe. 

This, according to Mr. Barfield, is what happened. The full force 
of his position cannot be understood except in the context he gives 
it; a context provided by the “history of thinking,” which he dis- 
tinguishes sharply from the history of thought. It is this conception 
which lirfRs the present work to Poetic Diction, for while the history 
of thought is to be found in men’s opinions, the history of thinking 
is embodied in their language. Hence, 

“The Greek youth of Homer’s day, as he approached manhood, 
did not ‘have a beard,’ he did not even ‘grow a beard’; he 
did not require a substantive at all to express what was happening 
—he ‘foamed.’ And again, in order to attribute youth, the 
Greek language did not require, as we do, the static, logical mode 
of copula and predicate ‘So-and-so is young’; it could say 
*So-and-so blossoms’ or ‘blooms,’ using the same word as it 
used for the flowers of the field. It cannot be too often insisted 
that this was not a poetical metaphor, but a bedrock element 
in the Greek language; it is we, when we use such expressions 
to-day, who are trying to get back via poetic metaphor into the 
kind of consciousness which the Greek had and could express 
quite naturally and straightforwardly.” (p. 40.) 

The point which Mr. Barfield is making is not one about the 


Greeks in particular, but about a phase in the evolution of con- 
sciousness in general of which the Greeks are the most convenient 








Elizabeth Ham: by Herself 
1783-1820 
edited by ERIC GILLETT 


As autobiographers, the English women who have excelled may be 

counted on the fingers of one hand. This unusual autobiography, 

edited and now first made known by ERIC GILLETT, is consisten' 
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Mr. Auden’s skill in versification, and his idi are no less 
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less. We think that this is the best book os . his dramatic work 
out of account) that the author has produced since The Orators. 8s. 6d. 
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example. A later phase began to appear, but has miscarried, in 
English Romanticism.. What might and should have happened is, for 
the author, hinted in the scientific works of Goethe and fully 
developed in the thought of Dr. Steiner. About the latter he has 
had the same sort of experience which Chesterton had about the 
Church of Rome ; when he had put the finishing touches to his own 
private “doxy” he found that it was almost identical with the 
orthodoxy of a system that already existed. And with Dr. Steiner 
we are, of course, landed in a whole world of thought which will 
be alien, and even disquieting, to most English readers—not least 
to the reviewer. But there is one curious fact about it which renders 
these spontaneous reactions more than usually irrelevant. One is not 
asked to believe. “Think these thoughts,” said Steiner, “ without 
believing them.” This is not a trick. It is a rule which might, 
with advantage, be at ‘least temporarily applied to all thoughts what- 
ever: for it is easy (and fatal) to be so pre-occupied with proving 
or disproving a thought that one never actually thinks it at all. The 
principle is also rooted in Steiner’s whole system: for the whole 
labour is to pass from one kind of thinking to another. And in this 
book the results of this kind of thinking, as applied to Coleridge, 
Hamlet, and, above all, to England herself (notice pp. 73-77) are 
sufficiently tonic and illuminating to justify the procedure. 

This is not a perfect book. The author’s wit, which is ever 
present, sometimes borders on petulance. The word Nature is never 
analysed: if it had been we should understand better whether, in 
the very last resort, the background is theistic, pantheistic, or 
agnostic. (I do not add “ or idealist ” for that is precisely one of the 
antitheses which the “history of thinking ” claims to undercut.) But 
it is a book which cannot be safely neglected, and which no one 
will read without feeling that windows have been opened and that 
strange airs are stirring in the room—perhaps without murmuring 
like Criseyde “ Who gaf me drink? ” 

C. S. Lewis. 


Has Scotland a Future ? 
Scotland. By lan Finlay. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 
“ SCOTLAND today,” writes Mr. Finlay, “is characterised by a medley 
of hopes and fears which are perhaps better understood by the 
peoples of the European States than they are by people south of 
the Border. She is, in a way, a test case. Her problem is the 
problem of whether the nation is a unit to be discarded as of 
merely sentimental interest, or a germinal organism without which 
society cannot maintain itself in a sound condition.” Mr. Finiay’s 
business is to record and describe Scotland—its people, country, 
institutions, history and present problems—and not to indulge in 
political argument; but he provides ample raw material for 
discussion. 

The picture of Scotland that emerges has its grim enough side. 
‘L here is the over-dependence on heavy industry ; the unemployment 
figures in the thirties (between 1931 and 1936 almost a quarter of 
the insured workers were without jobs); the loss of population 
(80 per thousand from 1921 to 1931, compared with five for 
England). There is the neglect of Gaelic, and the lack of a sound 
critical tradition in art and literature—or rather, perhaps, the lack 
of periodicals in which such criticism could appear. One wishes 
that Mr. Finlay had found room also to deal with the B.B.C. in 
Scotland, which (as has been demonstrated recently in the Saltire 
Society’s useful memorandum on broadcasting) illustrates very 
clearly some of the stresses in the Scottish cultural situation. 

During the war years the case has become less critical—for the 
moment. Clydeside has come alive again, heavy industries have 
once more been an asset- As hosts to Poles, Norwegians and 
Czechs, Scotsmen have regained confidence in their own culture and 
institutions and have felt no need for that half-apologetic, half- 
strident, attitude sometimes manifested in the presence of the 
English. Yet in spite of such infusions of new vigour, there is still 
uneasiness, for there is no assurance that they will continue when 
the needs of war decline. 

The general outline of Mr. Finlay’s picture will be all too familiar 
to most Scots, but on various issues he takes an independent line. 
Calvinism, for instance, he refuses to see as the blighting evil that 
many contemporary writers on Scotland have denounced. “The 
grim and austere qualities of what is known as the ‘ Calvinist Scot’ 
are not Calvinist qualities, but qualities inherent in the 
Scot.” The poverty of the arts he ascribes to the absence of “a 
tradition of craftsmanship, wealth to encourage it, and media to 
provoke experiment.” And the real cause of the “formless colour- 
less existence” which the mass of Scottish people have led for @ 
hundred years is not Presbyterianism but provincialism. 
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Author of “ Wavell in the Middle East” (4th Imp) 
Major-General 


H. ROWAN-ROBINSON 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
FROM TUNISIA TO NORMANDY 


This book is the sequel to the author’s Auchinleck to Alexander 
It carries the story of the global war from the turn of the tide 
in November, 1942, to the middle of June, 1944 

With fourteen maps 15/- 








Author of “Airing in a Closed Carriage” (7th 


JOSEPH SHEARING 


THE ABODE OF LOVE 


Joseph Shearing’s new novel is based on the celebrated “ Abode 
of Love,”’ the revelations concerning which caused such a stir in 
the latter part of last century The group of characters, fiercely 
offered in love and hate, whose extraordinary actions are related, 
exhibit the conflict between sex, religion and the social code of a 
shame-faced civilization that has not yet been decided on 
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HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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ANATOMY OF COURAGE 


DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sanday Times): 
“This remarkably human book is the work of a 
sympathetic and imaginative observer of men. The 
author's medical training and experience have helped 
him to classify what he himself and others have 
observed about the behaviour of men under the stress 
and trials of war, but his methods of analysis and 
description are not those of a scientific psychologist. 
... The vividness with which scenes, characters and 
circumstances connected with the last war are des- 
cribed is arresting, and sometimes even unforgettable. 


“One of its most valuable aspects is the vivid 
presentment of actualities—things seen and endured. 
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There are descriptions which can be set beside the 
best passages in war-literature.” 
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The Way Lies West 


A novel by 
WYN GRIFFITH 


A novel of farming in Wales a hundred 
years ago, when the Celtic common lands 
were being enclosed. Behind a. human 
story loom the mountains, which with the 
weather, the scenery, the wild flowers, and 
animals, give a poignant local colour that 
accumulates with Hardy-like intensity, 
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The Natural Order 


ESSAYS IN 
THE RETURN TO HUSBANDRY 


Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM 


Fourteen essays on man’s relationship with 
the earth, ranging from the general cultural 
aspect to modern farming practice. The 
writers include Edmund Blunden, L. F. 
Easterbrook, Lord Northbourne, Adrian 
Bell, C. Henry Warren, The Earl of Ports- 
mouth, and the Editor. 
Illustrated by Thomas Hennell. 
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Fourth Impression Now Ready 


Flower of Flax 
by J. B. SALMOND 


“* Exceedingly well done.”"—Scotsman. 

“* Simplicity and charm.”*"—Observer. 

“* Solidly planned and pleasantly told.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“* | strongly advise you to read it.’’—John Betjeman, Daily Herald. 
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The Complete Poems 
of Francis Ledwidge 


With Introductions by LORD DUNSANY 


* Francis Ledwidge left behind him verses of great beauty, simple 
rural lyrics that may be something of an anodyne for this stricken 
age. If ever an age needed beautiful little songs our age needs 
them ; and | know few songs more peaceful and happy.” 

—From Lord Dunsany’s Introduction. 
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_ For the situation today Mr. Finlay finds no simple cause and no 
single panacea. Among the causes there is the individualistic 
character of the Scot, who is often more interested in his personal 
success than in the welfare of his country as a whole. There is 
the lack of a native political tradition: when he had a Parliament 
the Scot’s interests and passions were far more centred on the kirk, 
and in the go'den age of Scottish culture in the late eighteenth 
century the sense of political independence had almost disappeared. 
There is the growth of big business, the combines and mergers 
that have brought more and more Scottish enterprises under the 
ultimate control of London. 

All through the book there hovers uneasily the question “How 
far can a nation be a nation without a considerable degree of 
political self-government? ” Mr. Finlay is not a Nationalist, one 
infers, in the sense of subscribing to the Nationalist movement’s 
programme. He is far more impressed by the broad agreement 
between Scottish M.P.s of all parties that “the decline in the 
common weal of the country could not be remed‘ed in a legislature 
which could only devote a handful of days in the year to discussion 
of Scottish affairs.” For the curse of Scotland today is that the 
country seems to have no power to influence what happens to her. 
And any Englishman who doubts the extent of this frustration should 
have a Jook at the Scottish papers and see what they and their 


readers feel about the recent decision on the Prestwick airport. 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Courage in Battle 


The Anatomy of Courage. By Lord Moran. (Constabie. 8s. 6d.) 


In this interesting and important little book Lord Moran is dealing 
with courage of one particular sort; he is not concerned with 
courage in the wider sense, but only with resistance to the fear of 
imminent physical danger; he is, in fact, analysing and assessing 
the military and social value of a soldier’s bravery from a medical 
officer’s point of view. Conflict with material weapons, we are to 
assume, is an essential and recurring function of organised society, 
and one which applies an inescapable test of manhood. A “good 
man ” is therefore a man who is not afraid of battle, and a “ worthless 
chap ” or a “man of straw” is one whose natural tendency is to get 
out of it as quickly as he can. We are to infer that the possession 
of “ character” depends upon a man’s ability to face any amount of 
high explosive, and it is categorically stated that “courage is will- 
power.” But perhaps we may have our doubts. Lord Moran’s 
equation of general excellence of character with courage is emphatic- 
ally questionable. Deeds of the most atrocious cruelty are often 
committed by men of whose tremendous courage there has never 
been any doubt at all Criminals of the dashing type are courageous 
in the most extraordinary degree ; and so, for that matter, are the 
wildest of wild animals. We may also venture to question the 
identification of courage with an antiquated, romantic and inde- 
fensible hypothesis of “ will-power.” We may very pardonably feel 
a disposition to follow Spinoza’s doctrine of the will, especially in 
this matter of courage, and to regard it simply as a part of the 
psychological reaction to an event. Or we may turn to the endocrine 
glands and assume that courage is largely dependent upon a regulated 
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An authoritative account of the small but 
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flow of adrenalin. And again, we have to remember (as Lord Moran 
certainly does) that courage is predominantly a quality of youth, tend- 
ing to be greatly reduced and ultimately to evaporate as a man 
grows older. Does it follow that the entire “ character” progressively 
deteriorates after the age of twenty-five or so? Or does it follow 
that the basis of courage (in this limited sense) is mainly physiological? 
And yet again, what are we to say of the sort of courage, often 
sublime, which is unquestionably stimulated by the use of toxins? 
Is it possible thus to produce qualities which are intrinsically 
“ moral ”? 

In fact, so far as physical courage is concerned, we have a choice 
of many theories, many mechanisms, many ideas. The final analysis 
must inevitably lead us to the conclusion that physical ‘courage is 
less a moral quality than a type of reaction or behaviour. The 
attribute of morality is gracefully added in view of the extreme 
usefulness of courage when it is employed in the defence of a com- 
munity or nation. In times of emergency the whole concept of 
“ goodness ” has to be shifted on to a very special, though perhaps 
temporary, plane. 

But even if we are restricting our enquiry to the type of courage 
which is evoked in the presence of physical danget we must agree, 
with Lord Moran, that we are dealing with a variable quality. It is 
a question of predetermined reaction ; not of morals, not of character, 
not of will, not of principle. A man may be intensely brave under 
bombardment in a trench, and terrified when he is called upen to 
face the enemy in the open. Lord Moran himself admits that we 
have no answer to the problem of this “change in the texture of 
our minds”; and in thus using a phrase which invokes a material 
concept he is probably hitting the truth—our soldier’s courage is 
physiological. 

Probably the most interesting portions of this continuously interest- 
ing book—and they form a very considerable part of it—are the 
quotations from the diary which Lord Moran wrote when he was a 
battalion medical officer in France during the last war. These are 
sometimes literature of a very high order ; and so also is the noble 
passage on death at the beginning of Chapter XVI. It is a passage 
not unworthy to be compared with Bacon or Browne in its quiet and 
reflective dignity. We may not agree with Lord Moran’s analysis 
and assessment, we may doubt whether movality is much involved in 
our reaction to bombs or bullets, or whether efficiency in war is the 
infallible criterion of what is noblest in our natures, but we are 
disarmed at once by the return to humanity in such a passage as 
the following: “The more I see of fear the more reluctant I grow 
to sit in judgement... .” °. 

But nothing will ever persuade me that the sort of courage most 
frequently demanded of the soldier is “a cold choice between two 
alternatives.” Choice implies a proportionate interval of time, and 
in swift emergency there is no such interval. 

C. E. Vuiamy. 


British and American Business 


Secrets of Industry. By Lewis C. Ord 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Orb conducts a slashing attack on British business efficiency 
from the very kindest of motives. His yardstick is the efficiency of 
American business and industry. He sees Britain not merely as hope- 
lessly behind, but as all set to travel yet further on the wrong 
road, and in friendly good faith he writes to warn us and put us 
right. Unfortunately, Mr. Ord is apt to overstate his case, and 
fails to evaluate the decisive factors in the divergent trends of develop- 
ment between British and American industry over the last 30 years. 
But, if British business circles write off Mr. Ord’s book as not 
worth taking seriously, it will be a very great pity. For often when 
he is most irritating he has something to say which is well worth 
studying. 

Take, for example, his tfeatment of the growth of “arm-chair 
management” and “paper control,” for which he condemns this 
country in comparison with America. America is the home of office 
management and method, and “ paper control.” On the face of it, 
the multiplication of forms is not likely to be at its lowest there. 
And I happen to know that before the war American department 
stores indulged in methods of paper control far more than we did over 
here, and distributive costs in American department stores were, in 
fact, higher than those of similar concerns in this country. None 
the less, whether right or wrong in his comparison, Mr. Ord’s point 
loses nothing in importance. An Industrial Consultant once told 
me that he regards a business as efficient if, when he is called in to 
advise, he is unable to recommend a reduction of more than 25 
per cent. of its total forms. 

Similarly, the points he makes against the British outlook must be 
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164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
| PLEASE HELP. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


President: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, 
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Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
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Surprisep in the act of smoking, 
a Victorian undergraduate ex- 
plained that he was ‘seeking 


inspiration’, — ‘ Remarkable 
cigarettes !’ replied the don. ‘You 
would do well to secure a liberal 
supply !’ 

Whether you ¢moke for ‘in- 
spiration’ or frankly for pleasure, 
you will find unqualified satis- 


faction in our Navy Cut Medium. 
Through the Rothman Service, 
you can get regular supplies,’ 
fresh from the blending room, at 
11/-a hundred (postage 3d. extra). 
Call in at any Rothman shop 
to-day, or post your order to 
headquarters for delivery by_ 
return. Rothmans Ltd. (S.P. 42) . 
5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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respected: the pursuit of high rate of profit per transaction rather 
than volume of turnover and small profits per transaction; the 
growing elimination of free competition by trade associations whose 
avowed object is to protect profit by maintaining prices rather than 
by improving efficiency. Both go to the root of the matter. But it 
is nonsense to say that British business men resist just public criti- 
cism by trumpeting that British industry is efficient when it is not. 
The fact is that British business men have not yet learned to blow 
their own trumpet enough. 

As Mr. Ord rightly points out (in the opening to chapter XIII) 
British and American business practice has tended to develop on two 
almost opposite lines, and reflection on the differences must be 
salutary. It is unlikely that both can meet the needs of 2oth century 
trading with equal success. But when it comes to tracing causes and 
conclusions he begs questions and burkes facts in an astonishing 
manner for a serious and practical critic. For instance, he purports to 
trace the decline and fall of British industrial efficiency through price 
protection to an inevitable consummation in mass unemployment 
and high tariffs. Yet America, whose efficiency he uses as the yard- 
stick for the British decline, had a more shattering mass-unem- 
ployment and in many instances higher tariffs. Again, Mr. Ord 
argues that had Britain maintained her efficiency vis @ vis America 
she could have retained her export trade against American competi- 
tion. Yet, if American efficiency was really as superior as he says, 
why were the Hawley Smoot tariffs necessary to keep out British 
goods? 

Mr. Ord does not really tackle the difference between British 
and American methods in terms of the real factors which have in- 
fluenced them. He stresses, as an outstanding “ achievement,” the 
readiness of the American public to accept standardisation, on which 
the success of mass-production has been so largely based. He over- 
looks, perhaps he fails to understand, the deep-rooted resistance to 
standardisation in this country, often at its strongest and most 
intractable in the very classes to whom mass production must be 
addressed. And he seems almost unaware of the fact that the two 
wars have been, in the main, as decisively adverse to the British 
business economy as they have been favourable to America. 

This book remains, however, a useful and well-documented jolt 
to post-war complacency, from which British business men will be 
wise to draw all they can. F. C. Hooper. 


The Indian Army Today 


Martial India: The Story of Two Million Volunteers. 
F. Yeats-Brown, D.F.C. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 


Major YeEATS-BRowN, whose premature death was recently 
annoynced, spent eight months in visiting the training camps of the 
Indian forces and the various battle-fronts where Indian troops 
were engaged. But his book is much more than merely a war- 
correspondent’s diary. He traces the sepoy back to his native village, 
and gives us a vivid picture of his home, his customs, the food he 
eats and the gods he worships. Few men were better qualified for 
such a task than the gifted author of Bengal Lancer. 

No member of the British Commonwealth of Nations has made a 
finer contribution to the war effort than India. Not only has she 
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In Those Sinning Girls the author showed her skill and 
sureness of touch and realisation of atmosphere in early 
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turned out vast quantities of munitions, but she has accomplished 
the unique feat of raising two million volunteers without conscrip. 
tion. It is a far cry from the peasant twisting a cow’s tail to the 
soldier-driver engaging a synchro-mesh gear or to a gunner manipu- 
lating a clinometer sight, but Major Yeats-Brown witnessed the 
transformation. He saw young Jat recruits taking their first leap 
from a Dakota transport plane with the cry Hanuman ji ki jai~ 
Victory to Hanuman! On the Italian front, nineteen-year-old sepoy 
Kamal Ram won the V.C. by attacking a machine-gun post single- 
handed, shooting one gunner, bayoneting another, and killing 4 
German officer. The Indian Army of today knows no distinction 
of caste or creed, and the old difference between the martial and 
non-martial races is a thing of the past. A crack battalion of the 
Frontier Force Rifles has a British C.O., a Parsi adjutant and Punjabj 
company commanders. 

Here is the author’s solution of the Indian problem. “I would 
say to the Government of India: ‘ Your schemes look well on paper, 
but they will never be put into practice unless you can find leaders, 
Where will you find them, if not in the men returned from overseas? 
Forget the financiers and lawyers and toadies who haunt your 
Ministries at Delhi. Support the fighting peasant with better cattle, 
better seed, more credit ; he is the hope of the future and the salt 
of the Indian earth.’” ° H. G. Raw inson. 


Fiction 
By Halldor Laxness. Translated by Anderson 
12s. 6d.) 


(Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d) 
Translated by B. W. Huebsch 


Independent People. 
Thompson, (Allen and Unwin. 
The Only Door Out. By Mary Wilkes. 
The Royal Game. _ By Stefan Zweig. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
In Salka Valka Halldor Laxness dealt with the life in the fishing 
villages of his native country; now the famous Icelandic writer 
turns to the farmsteads and in Independent People tells us of a 
small-holder’s desperate struggle for success. Bjarthur has worked 
eighteen years for one of the great farmer-land-owners ; as a reward 
for his labours he is allowed to become tenant of a lonely farm of 
evil reputation. Before he takes possession he marries one of the 
servants of the great house. He is a poet: he renames the holding 
“ Summerhouses,” “and when taking his bride, an ignorant super- 
Stitious peasant girl, home, he will not allow her to placate the 
legendary evil spirit of the place with the customary offering of a 
stone. Unknown to him she returns to Gunnvor’s tomb and pays 
tribute. Life is hard and primitive; Rosa pines for the lively 
existence of the big house. She is frightened of her husband and 
of her new home. She has been seduced by the son of her husband’s 
landlord. After a little while she becomes obsessed by a desire for 
meat, but this is refused her, since to Bjarthur his flock is sacred to 
the cause for which he strives. While he is away on the long trip 
to the market, Rosa kills a sheep and gorges herself. She knows 
that it will not be missed for some months. At last Bjarthur becomes 
really anxious and*starts off in search of the missing animal. While 
he is away it starts to snow and he is held up, his chief anxieties 
are about his flock. He has left his dog with Rosa for company. 
On his return he finds his wife dead, while her child, a daughter, 
is alive. Bjarthur marries again, his wife brings her widowed mother 
to “Summerhouses.” They begin to prosper, and after some years 
they are able to keep a cow which has been thrust on them against 
Bjarthur’s wishes. By this time he has three children of his own, 
all sons. The cow adds considerably to the comfort of the family, 
but Bjarthur resents it bitterly, and then one harsh winter, when 
the store of fodder runs low, he kills the creature, since to keep it 
would mean the extinction of his flock. His wife dies. Then comes 
the first world war, which brings prosperity and riches to Iceland 
The wave of fortune also brings new problems in its train; even 
the hard-headed Bjarthur is bamboozled into building a stone house 
for himself. But the period of fatness is a short one, soon Bjarthur, 
who has lost all his sons, has to abandon “ Summérhouses.” His 
ancient mother-in-law has a small holding in another part of the 
country ; there with -her, the consumptive daughter of his first wife 
and her illegitimate child, he will start the struggle all over again. 
The author, perhaps the most important of contemporary Icelandi¢ 
writers, propagates the theory that the only future for the peasant 
workers of his country lies in a form of communism. But the English 
reader’s chief concern is not with the propaganda of Independent 
People, the book has other values for us ; the author is too gifted a 
writer to harp drearily on a single string. He gives a large picture 
of life under primitive conditions, he writes vividly, using irony with 
vigorous effect; amid the brutality and squalor there are rich 
moments of humour and poetry. 
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ACROSS pute, But know not what’s - 
= (Burns.) (8.) 
1. Miss Worldly-Wise? (8.) 9. Little inspiration in the bagpipe. (7.) 
+ §. Seem. (6.) * 15. A bean for the orchestra. (9.) 
to. At ah colour one must “ wait and 17. “ The firmament on high, 
see. 5.) Wi 7? 
“Some village Hampden that with (Addiew) “a Glue, ethereal shy 
breast The little tyrant of his 4g Charming advice, to collect some 
fields withstood.” (Gray.) (9.) prizes. (7.) 
12. A cow cried. (Anag.) (9.) 20. It’s nearly time for him to get him- 


13. Stress but not strain. (5.) 
14. Here you must seek to uplift. (5.) 
16. Make pale. (8.) 23 
19. He inspired Inigo Jones. (8.) 
21. The right crop for the rock-garden. 


self another crest. (7.) 
22. As old as the Ark. (7.) 
. Father the morning after. (6.) 
24. If it’s on the menu. (6.) 
27. All the way blossoms. (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
GROSSWORD No. 311 


5. 
25. Where to find the village constables? 


5.) 
2%. “And softly through the silence 
a the bells Along the Golden Road 
‘ (Flecker.) (9.) 
28. Not the topical Red Flag? (9.) 
a9. He gets his B.A. with a wriggle. (5.) 
( 








31. Poetry in the nursery? (8.) 


DOWN 


1. Get up on one’s hind legs. (6.) 

2.“ My head is bloody but Sa 
(Henley.) (7.) 

3. It’s all a mistake. (5.) 

4 Blackguard and Pluto in a fly. (6.) 

6. “A winning wave, deserving note, in 
the tempestuous .” (Herrick.) 
9.) 

se an artist in the classics. (7.) 
4 “What's done we partly may com- 
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The winner of Crossword No. 311 is Mrs. Owen, Claxby Hall, 


Alferd, Lincs. 


MARCH 9, 1945 
COMPANY MEETING 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Extracts from Sir Charles J. Hambro’s speech at annual general meeting 
of stockholders, Wednesday, March 7th, 1945. 
Post-War POoLicy 

The expectation of an early cessation of hostilities brings into promi- 
nence the need for an early decision on the question of the future of all 
forms of internal transport. The proprietors will remember that at our 
last annual meeting Sir Edward Cadogan referred to the speech made 
by. the Minister of War Transport, the Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, in 
October, 1943, when he stated that the financial position of the railways 
must be firmly established and that the object in view was to co-ordinate 
and maintain a transport system which will meet the needs of each 
separate industry or activity and provide the best possible service at che 
least real cost to the community. Although for many years prior to the 
war the financial position of the railways was being steadily and in- 
creasingly undermined by unregulated road motor competition, they still 
have ample resources, and given equality of treatment by Parliament of 
all forms of internal transport their financial position can be regarded as 
firmly established 

The achievements of the railways in meeting the unprecedented demands 
made upon them during the war are an eloquent tribute to the efficiency 
of their organisations and to the high — standard at which their 
lines and equipment were maintained. If, as I assume, the sole object 
of any change would be to ensure the most efficient and economic use of 
all forms of transport in meeting the requirements of users, I would 
emphasise that, as our record shows, we have hitherto been able to meet 
all reasonable demands by users, and there is no reason for thinking we 
shall be unable to do so in future. Our view therefore is that the main 
line railways should continue as four separate entities and that co-ordina- 
tion of all forms of internal transport should be effected in such a way 
as to secure to users as far as practicable a free choice of alternative 
facilities, with competition on a fair basis. It is along these lines that 
we are proceeding with our post-war plans. We are not concerned in 
regard to road hauliers operating purely local services but, in our opinion, 
co-ordination of competing transport industries cannot be effective until 
all parties are subject to similar obligations and responsibilities with 
respect to the provision of reasonable facilities for traders, the regulation 
of rates, and their application without discrimination between traders and 
between routes. 

We are anxious not only to restore the pre-war standards of passenger 
and freight traffic at the earliest possible date, but also to introduce many 
improvements. We have in contemplation a large programme for the 
construction of new locomotives and carriages over a period of five years 
and, in carrying out this work, many improvements will be incorporated. 
Our programme includes new and up-to-date designs, more comfortable 
carriages with more attractive upholstery and improved lighting, better 
buffet, dining and sleeping cars, &c., our aim being to provide the public 
with the finest service in the world 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was carried 
unanimously. The dividend payments were approved and the retiring 
directors and the audit committee were re-elected. 

The Chairman then said : — 

That concludes the busines$ -ef our meeting, but on behalf of the 
Railway Stockholders Union Mr. Short wishes to move a resolution in 
regard to the Railway Control Agreement. I think I should mention that 
I have reminded Mr. Short of the views expressed by the Chairman of 
our last two annual meetings, but as he still wishes to move his resolution 
I have consented to this being done informally. 

As this is a matter which affects all the railway companies I will confer 
with the other Chairmen, but it must not be assumed that the board will 
be in favour of the course of action which this informal resolution 
proposes. 
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4 A good razor blade needs three things: special 

/ steel, a fine cutting edge and a good temper. 
All three are found at their best-in Sheffield, 

the ‘home of the cutting edge’. All three com- 
bine to make Laurel the perfect blade. Pay what 

you will, you cannot get a better blade than Laurel. 


‘The Good-tempered Sheffield Blade 
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Tex Made by George Lawrence Lid. of Sheffield 
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THESE SPLENDID MEN must not go un- 
rewarded for their work in saving life. 
in rewarding them the Life-boat Service 
has spent over £250,000 since war 
began. Help us to pay these rewards. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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From its opening paragraph even the most hardened of fiction 
readers might be forgiven for supposing that the heroine of The 
Only Door Out is going to be just another of these erratic modern 
young women who go from one sad love affair to a worse. But 
Mary Wilkes has very different intentions for Lucy Armyne. After 
a somewhat hectic childhood and adolescence Lucy goes to Oxford. 
But before this point is reached she has shown leanings towards a 
life in religion ; her university experiences confirm her in this inten- 
tion. An intellectual with decided literary leanings, she joins a Church 
of England community, and in time becomes a teaching sister in a 
convent school. Her problems are many and serious: it needs a 
brief return to the everyday world before she is finally sure of ‘her 
vocation. An odd novel, more interesting than convincing in its 
analysis of compulsion. 

The title story is much the most interesting of the three which 
go to make up The Royal Game by the late Stefan Zweig. Once 
again the author has made a study of mania: this time he tells of 
an Austrian refugee, who during solitary confinement under the 
Nazis, has mastered many problems in chess. While on an ocean- 
going liner he plays two games with a world champion under un- 
usual circumstances and with unexpected developments. Eden and 
Cedar Paul translated the remaining items which first appeared here 
some years ago. Amok, perhaps the author’s best known story, tells 
of a muddled and tragic love affair between Europeans in the tropics. 
The heroine of A Letter from an Unknown Woman, at some expense 
of ink and paper, explores unconvincingly her own very romantic 
idée fixe. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The Poems of a Countryman. 
(Michael Joseph. 6s.) 
To the town-dweller, Winter—a dead period in which nothing happens 
—stretches unendingly from November to March, but to the country- 
man the promise of Spring is already in the Fall, and, in daily 
contact with nature, he never loses the vital sense of continuity and 
the season’s progress. It is perhaps this as much as anything which 
gives to the countryman his deep unreasoned content: 
“ Ah. God, how glad arn I 
Yet know not why, 
But it is sweet to feel the soft air wrap me round, 
And let the liquid sound 
Of singing spring float from the tree-tops lazily, 

Unto the ground.” 
These poems of Sir William Beach’ Thomas, written from time to 
time over a long period of years, reflect above all the gladness which 
the contemplation of nature brings him. This affectionate apprecia- 
tion of all things in nature gives to the best of his verses tenderness 
and gaiety. As in all good nature poetry, observation is both 
particular and accurate: 

“  . . or hear the golden broom expel 
Her blackened seeds from twisted cell . . 


Those who enjoy Sir William’s prose (and those who do not must 
be cantankerous and urbanised beyond the hope of reclamation) will 
delight in this book. 





By Sir William Beach Thomas: 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ALTHOUGH, from the Stock Exchange standpoint, the speeches of 
the railway chairmen have proved something of a damp squib, they 
afford a clear and by no means discouraging picture of the position 
and prospect. On the question of compensation for abnormal wear 
and tear of assets the Government has accepted the railway case in 
principle. All that remains to be done is to furnish evidence of the 
amount involved. Normal wear and tear is being covered under 
the existing financial agreement, and over £122,000,000, if we include 
the London Transport Board, is now set aside in Trust Funds estab- 
lished for this purpose. What is not yet clear, however, is the sort 
of plan, for transport likely to be put in hand after the war and 
how the railways ere likely to fare if they are taken into a new 
Transport Board or handed back to private operation under com- 
petitive conditions. If the railways are bought out, much will depend 
on the complexion of the Government power when the purchase is 
made and also on the condition of the railways at the time. If 
competitive conditions are to be restored, net revenues wil be greatly 
influenced by the railways’ relationship with road transport and by 
their power to pass on higher costs in the form of increased 
charges. So long as these problems remain unsolved home railway 
stocks are not likely to rise appreciably above current leve's in spite 
of the temptingly high yields offered on the present rates of dividend, 


COURTAULDS’ RESULTS 

In a preliminary statement of profits for 1944, which is a model 
of lucidity, Courtaulds have taken the market by surprise by dis- 
closing a fall in earnings by £484,988 to £3,202,434. Of this reduc- 
tion £348,281 related to trading profit and £136,707 to investment 
income. Smaller trading profits were due mainly to a reduction of 
selling prices of viscose rayon staple made with the approval of the 
Board of Trade in March, 1944. In more normal circumstances 
compensation for such a price cut might have been expected from 
increased demand, but as things are today war-time controls have 
prevented any increase in the volume of output and sales. The fall 
in investment income reflected a recent and purely temporary set- 
back in. the profits of a subSidiary. 

To a large extent the fall in earnings has been offset by a reduc- 
tion in the taxation charge, which amounted last year to £2,278,251, 
against £2,554,299 for 1943. Even so, the board has had to draw on 
the carry-forward to the extent of £175,817 to maintain the 7} per 
cent. ordinary dividend. Quoted around 55s. 6d.,°Courtaulds’ {1 
ordinary units are yielding only 2} per cent. on the dividend now 
in force, a striking reflection of the high investment status accorded 
to these shares and of the widespread confidence in the company’s 
post-war prospects. While I see no reason to doubt the long-term 
possibilities, I feel that the shares are fully valued for the present. 

PRUDENTIAL DIVIDEND UP 

After the sharp fall in leading industrial insurance shares which 
followed the announcement of the Beveridge proposals, it is rather 
surprising that the Prudential Assurance should have seen fit to 
make a substantial increase in its final dividend on the “A” shares 
for 1944. The total distribution on this class of capital is being 
brought up to 13s. 9.764d. per cent., free of tax, or the equivalent of 
just under 140 per cent. gross, against rather less than 120 per cent. 
gross for 1943. The “A” dividend is derived from profits of the 
ordinary, industrial and general branches, and last year’s higher rate 
has been paid without making any transfers from contingency funds. 
Altogether it looks as if shareholders can look forward with some 
confidence to the maintenance of the current rate of distribution 
and, indeed, to a gradual increase in the post-war years. 

LONDON STORES PROFITS 

Results ammounced by John Barker, Peter Robinson and other 
London stores are underlining the prosperity of these undertakings 
in war conditions. John Barker is merely maintaining its dividend, 
although it is well in a position to pay more, while Peter Robinson 
has resumed ordinary dividends with 5 per cent. after a lapse of five 
years. The explanation of these satisfactory results put forward 
here last week that “ profit margins are much wider than before the 
war ” has been strongly challenged. It is contended that, owing to 
war-time controls, profit margins, apart from the goods not subject 
to official regulation, are much lower than in pre-war days. I am 
assured that the true explanation of the surprisingly good carnings 
figures now being announced is the reduction of overheads, various 
war-time savings in expenses being estimated at between 5 and 6 pert 
cent. on turnover. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY 








THE twenty-second annual general meeting of the Loadon Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company, held at Euston Station, London, N.W.1, on 
Friday, March 2nd, 1945. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., chairman of the company, presided. 


AIR SERVICES. 


Last year I said that the railways were looking ahead to the possibilities 
of air travel after the war. In a debate in the House of Lords on 
Civil Aviation on May 1oth, 1944, Lord Kennet stated the wish of the 
railways to exercise to the full without subsidy the air powers in the 
United Kingdom and Europe given to them by their Acts of 1929, and 
asked for a statement of the policy of His Majesty's Government. He 
expressed the belief of the railways in the air as a primary means of 
transport for the future. He based his claim for their participation on 
their development work, on the proved efficiency of their services, 
particularly during the war, and on the great contribution they could make 
to a co-ordinated system of air ard surface travel. In answer to a 
challenge from the Lord Privy Seal, he said that the railways would 
submit their plan to the Government. 

This was done before the next debate on Civil Aviation in the House 
of Lords on October 12th, when the railway plan for a comprehensive 
network of air services both within the United Kingdom and from the 
United Kingdom to Europe was explained by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
The railways offered to form a separate company to operate: these services 
and to offer partnership to other independent air operators and to the 
shipping companies operating regular pre-war services in European waters 
carrying trafic for which air transport would be needed. The railways 
were prepared to operate these services without subsidy, on the assumption 
that neither subsidy nor special advantages would be given to other 
operators, including foreign air lines entering this country on a reciprocal 
basis. Negotiations are now in progress with the Government to give 
the railways the place to which we think we are entitled by our record 
in air transport. 

STAFF. 


You will wish to hear something about the staff. The number employed 
last yeat averaged 236,coo compared with 231,000 in 1938. The total 
salaries and wages amounted to £69,500,000, compared with £66,500,000 
in 1943 and £41,500,000 in 1938. 


War WAGE. 


The war wage payable to the general body of the railway staff was 
increased by §s. a week in April last, making the figure 25s. 6d. per 
week for adult male staff anc 21s. 6d. for adult femaie staff. 


STAFF ON SERVICE AND AT HOME. 


The number of staff serving with the Forces is 38,384, of whom 1,100 
hold commissioned rank. In addition, 370 members of the staff are in 
full-time national service, and approximately 100 are on loan to Govern- 
ment Departments ; 37,500 women are now employed, apart from those 
who render part-time service—slightly less than last year owing to the 
reduced number employed in the workshops on Government contracts. 

I regret to say the casualties among the company’s staff serving with 
the Forces have reached a total of 4,656, of wrom 1,242 have been 
killed or died, 193 are missing, and 891 are prisoners of war. 

The L.M.S. Prisoners of Wa: Comforts Fund continues to do ‘every- 
thing possible to alleviate the suffering of the members of the staff in 
German prison camps. Unfortunately, it has not yet been possible to 
assist our prisoners in the Far East. Sixty-six prisoners have been 
returned to this country. and some of them are back at work with the 
company 

The staff have contributed £160,000 to the Red Cross _Penny- -a-week 
Fund since 1940. 


REINSTATEMENT OF STAFF SERVING WITH THE FORCES. 


In view of the long period which has elapsed in most cases since the 
undertaking in regard to re-employment on demobilisation was given to 
members of the perman:nt staff released to joir the Forces, the President 
has recently written each of them explaining the arrangements which will 
apply on demobilisation. The replies so far received from all over the 
world show the keenest appreciation of the sccemngomnenin we have made 
and an eagerness to return to railway work. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED RAILWAYMEN. 


Arrangements are being made, with the co-operation of the Trade 
Unions, to ensure that every consideration is given to secure suitable 
re-employment of staff-on war service who suffer injury which makes it 
impracticable for them to take up their normal employment, 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





SOth YEAR OF 
PRACTICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


(figures taken from Annual Report just published) 


CLAIMS PAID i. 944 £11,256,608 
ADDITION TO FUNDS :. i04, £6,910,039 
TOTAL FUNDS £136,808,224 


BON USES declared on life assurance policies that 
become claims by death or maturity during 
1945 (the bonus for 1940, 1941, 1942 and 
1943 also being continued for claims 
during 1945) :— 


ORDINARY BRANCH—£1 per £100 sum 
assured on policies entitled to participate 
in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—Amounts appro- 
priate to the classes and dates of the policies 
concerned. {7,728,643 has now been 
allocated in bonuses in the Industrial Branch 
during the last 16 years. 


ACTIVE SERVICE on the HOME FRONT 


In spite of the absence of 5,000 members of the staff, 
the Company’s service at policyholders’ homes con- 
tinued throughout 1944 and included :— 

Collection of premiums ; 

Payment of Claims ; 

Expert personal advice and assistance ; 

In National Health Insurance matters, 
guidance and aid in filling up forms and 
formulating claims. During 1944, “Pearl” 
Agents acting for the National Amalgamated 
Approved Society made 1,588,764 benefit 
payments totalling £1,260,135 at members’ 
homes, a valuable service in times of sickness. 















President and Chairman : 
SIR GEORGE TILLEY, F.C.1.1. 





Chief Offices: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


Bens EL FOR PLEASURE. You 
may have to go quite a long 














way to find King Six Cigars, which 
ure very scarce at present, but the 
successful search means a great deal 
of pleasure. Is. each 
PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 


Wacker’s ScrENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
VOID FURS GOT BY BY TORTURE. Write for 

\ Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods. Major C. 
VAN DER Byt, Wappenham, Towcester. 

> ERMALINE 
] » A delicious and digestible Bread 

Ask your Baker. 

»URNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 

> mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Be.t InvistpLe Menpers, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 

+*ANCER SUFFERER.—(4845). Poor widow, 70, 
( alone. Needs help in house, bedding, etc. Net 
income 186 per week. Jewellery gratefully received. 
NATIONAL Socrery For CANCER REEF, 2‘ S,’ Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Sutton, Surrey. 

+USTOMERS OF HEAL’S im the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to wits » Hea. & 196. Tottenham Court 

Road, 


UT TEON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| ) twelve * hour lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. ON, 92, Great Russell St., Cl, 

{) NTERTAINMENT FREE OF TAX. | Listen in 

*, wo CurtstopHer STONE at 8.25 Sunday night, 
March llth 

* INANCE.—REGIONAL _ Lrp. Clifford Street, 

‘ New Bond Street, London, wi 1. Telephone : 
REGent 5983 

YOR 100 years the Bromoton Hosp tal nas struggled un- 
I ceasingly against Tuberculosis. For those who suffer 
from this terrible disease—and for those who may yet suffer 
—THE FIGHT MUST GOON Please give your sup- 
port and Remember Brompton in your Wi!l.—THe Trea- 
sur-R, Brompton Hospital. London, S.W.3 

ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
| | service. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.) 
S.—POLYTECHNIC PROGRAMME, 3d. 


Son Lrtp., 


OLIDAYS 
| Offers accommodation at over 300 hotels. Write or 
call, P.T.A. 309b, Regent Street, W.1. BOOK NOW. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
] 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFar.Lane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, - on-Sea, Essex. 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ciark HALL 
Lrp., Wine Office Court, ECS. 
L paem 


ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. 

\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C 
Y HAT! I’ve forgotten to send it to Guy’s ! i 

\I Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
needs —APpPEAL Secretary, Guy's Hospital, London, S.E.1. 

*O DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
i Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, = 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUS 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of —. 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Exsan Co. (Dept. 
254/11), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 

yLE ASE HELP US to maintain an Invalid Lady, 
| aged 69, until a permanent grant can be obtained 
for nes. Case 277). Appeal ‘S.’ Distressep GENTLE- 
FOLK’s Arp AssocraTION, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 

»EAL PEACE means Peace in the W the 

\ and the heart of the individual. xo “ St. George 
and Merry Engiand,” by Commander R. Studd, with 
foreword by ot Sir Wen. Dobbie. 2 _ post free from 
16, Balderton Street, W.1. 

ENSE AND A SENSITIVE PALA As you 
Ss possess both, you should , mm: ._— 
Cigarettes, made by WuitMorE & Boy a Wigmore 
Street, W.1. (Est. 1823). 100 13/4; 500 65/6; 1,000 130/-. 


Post free. mys flat 50 A 
MOK opinion’ 
SM Ohamon TOM LONG'S my choice !” 
* TAMPS.—100 British 2/6. Lists ld. rovals 
N on request.—T. LESLIE, 5 Water, Hi , Oxon. 


7. BENISED” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 

each. Please write for details to Dept A, 14.—Rasanrus 
Lrp., 183/9, 


HERE 
We: blood is needed in journalism # 
Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the 


tronage of leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED 


"WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? . 
literature. 





SPECTATOR, MARCH Q, 





BALKAN SOBRANIE 


o. CIGARETTES & roendeod fi 





wits 


1 LET'S rt 
CELEBRATE... 


It is the happy function 
of Balkan Sobranie to 
minister to every mood. 
It says all that need be 
said whether it is 
smoked between Acts 
or between courses, 
while sitting out or 
while staying in, and 
at all times its inimi- 
table aroma adds that 
subtle touch of extrava- 
gance which events at 
last can justify . . . 
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APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a@ woman to whom the Control of Engagement 


Order, 1943, applies. 
SSISTANT EDITOR (male or female) required for 
L well-known Educational Year Books. Box 196. 


ST: HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Council will shortly appoint a resident Bursar 
(woman) to take office on Ist August, 1945. (Consideration 
will be given to applicants who may not be free until a 
later date). Particulars may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL, to ae applications should be sent not later 
than April 19 

‘HE chor Body of Liverpool College will posed, 
1 in due course, to appoint a HEADMASTER i 
R. W. Howard, DMaeseer-alest 


Honours Graduates of Oxford or Combai, being 
Members of the Church of England, who might willing 
to submit their names for consideration should write to 
the SECRETARY OF LiverPOOoL COLLEGE, Liverpool, 18, 
giving age, degree, school, college, and war service. 

Detailed particulars of the apointment will be sent to 
those whom the Governing Body ask to submit their names 
for consideration. 


succession to the Rev. Canon 
of St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford. 


_- 





EDUCATIONAL 
YIRKBECK COLLEGE 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


MonbDAyY, SEPTEMBER 24TH. 
‘pp. ions for admission from men and women who 
desire to read as part-time Internal Students of the University 





1545 


YRYANSTON SCHOOL, ~ -3r Dorset. Music 

» Scholarship, value £ For particulars, apply 
HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 

¥IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents secking 


Public Schools Careers 
Just published 10/6, by post 
Deane’s, 31, Museum Street, 


J information about 
should consult the above. 
11/1.—BOoOKSELLERS or 
London, W.C.1. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postai Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. 
imstalments. —Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
An examination for the award of ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will = held on June 4th and 5th 
A ge limit fourteen. For particulars apply to the MAstm, 
[HE CHARLOTTE } ‘ASON METHOD (P.N.E.U,), 
For the education of children (ages 4}-18) at home 
(including overseas).—Apply Drrecror, 
Ambleside. 


or in schools 
Parents’ Union School, 
ter TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL Sis 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, 

5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gievasds Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 

"|‘HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
F. 2. now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W5, 
ro. 6. 





LECTURES 

} RAINS TRUST.—*“ A United Bg ot Europe ?” 

z Beveriey a Dr. Joad, F. J hy, Sir Walter 
Layton, Lord Strabolgi ; Question ‘Macee bets Mitchell, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, Monday, 12th March, 6 p.m. 
Tickets 3/6, 2/6, 1/- from FeperaL UNION, 3, Gower 
Street, W.C.1 
Qogary ss FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
N THE U.S.S.R. 


THE WRITERS GROUP 
BRAINS TRUST ON _ ENGLISH LITERATURE 
and RECEPTION. 


Host: J. B. Priestley. 

Question Master: Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 

Brains Trust: Phyllis Bentley, Rose Macaulay, L 
Strong, Howard Spring, Stephen Spender. 


t the 
ROYAI. EMPIRE SOCIETY, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, 


A. G. 


on 
Thursday, March 22nd, 5.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets 5/- (including refreshments. Bar available). From 
the ae WRITERS Group, 98, Gower Street, W.Cl 
(Euston 62 
HE ¢ SOLLEGE OF 
Square, W.C.1. 
The attention of members of the teaching profession, 
parents and others, is called to Lectures, followed by dis- 
cussion, which are given at the College at 11 a.m. on certain 
Saturday mornings in each term of the academic year. 
Of these lectures some are on subjects of general educational 
interest ; others are descriptive of original or experimental 
work carried on in schools or elsewhere ; others, 
are on aspects of education which have a special interest for 
those engaged in industry, crafts and the profession. 
MarcH 10th—‘“ The Child’s Brain—A Surrealist 
Approach to Education,’”” Mr. Ton: pet RENz10. 
Marcu 24th.—*“ Present Trends in Education in the 
United States,”” Mr. KENNETH Linpsay, M.P, 
TS, Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 
CHING, Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Mar. 10: “ The Method of Technical 
Analysis: Arm Touches (2). Mar. 17: “ The Method 
of Technical Analysis: Arm Touches (3).”” The Series 
also available in printed form. Master CLass, Sats., 4.30. 
Ne more vacancies this term. 


EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 


RTISTS AND DESIGNERS GROUP. Foyus's 
d a 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. March 
[st-28th. 

7ARLY ENGLISH WATER COLOURS AND 

4 DRAWINGS now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 

‘.XHIBITION OF FRENCH PREFABRICATED 

4 HOUSES—* DEVASTATION AND _ RECON- 
STRUCTION. Under auspices 
R.LB.A., 66, “Portland Heosn, W.1. 
(Sundays excepted). Feb. 15th—Mar. 15, 
mission free. 

Vag titel al —— ry PAINTINGS AND 

4 DRAWING Organised by the Central Institute 
F Rm, - +8. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd. Daily 
until March 17. 10 a.m.—5 p.m. Sats., 10 a.m.—1 p.m 
Lacer GaLierigs, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
T EICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITION. 

4 Paintings by THomas Carr, Rospert BUHLER 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


PRECEPTORS, BLoomssury 


-Mus., 





New 
and 


LawRENCE GOWING. 





“EES. Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, for d the Faculties of Arts and Science, or for the > wi : 
Article Writing, Postry, Radio Plays, } Literature. Diplomas in Geography and Psychology, should be Pt vous ‘Ardem, in ald of the British Fund fee 
Personal tuition by correspondence. © time limit, Free addressed t ey oe 1th te 26th, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m : 
= a apes Sas 2.55. THE CLERK, BIRKBECK COLLEGE, E.C.4. ee eee = 
NEP ATCHES WA NTED St New, Old, Di INDELL’S SC ORTRAITS from 1500 to 1850 at the Arcaps GALLERY, 

4 7 Ww ED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of LUNDELL’S SCHOOL. Open Scholars y 
VW — Top paid. Send Regincred. Cash { x. £00 4th, 5th and “ fa» neEL ve DP" Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond Street, 10-5, Sats. 10-1 
_ Y's prsN), 19, H 2903 Avenue, Scholarshi o per annum. t least 
Manchester, 4 — ay Exhibitions of £30 or £40 per annum. One MUSIC Qo GRAPHIC ART en ee —Rore 
*RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for ‘ pooklet.— Scholarship of £50 per annum.—Particulars and entry Aca rt Piccadilly, 1. 
\ Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palas ; Gate, W.8. forms from the HeapMasteR, Blundell’s School, Tiverton Admission Forces free. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. _ Printed Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tae Srectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Gow St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, March 9, 1945 
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